(Below  )A  men's  hunting  party  in  front  of  the  Elsie  Post  Office,  circa  1915.  On  the 
back  is  written:  "Larson  at  17  years  old,  in  front."  Please  write  or  call  CCHS  if  you 
can  identify  any  of  the  men  or  boys.  (CCHS  Photo  #5579-187.) 


(Above)  The  Seaside  High  School  Girl's  Band,  circa  1929,  with  director  Albert  Wm. 
Utzinger.  Utzinger  formed  his  first  band  at  Astoria  in  1886,  and  invented  a  band 
music  rack  which  was  patented  in  1888.  In  1903,  he  composed  "The  Budget  March" 
for  the  Daily  Astoria  Budget  newspaper. The  Seaside  Girl's  Band  became  well  known 
throughout  the  Pacific  Northwest  before  it  was  disbanded  in  1932.  Please  write  or 
call  CCHS  if  you  can  identify  any  of  the  girls.  (CCHS  photo  #1960-172.) 
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The  1877  Astoria  Fire 

In  the  1883  Astoria  Fire  article  by  Thad 
Trullinger  in  the  Summer  1989  CUMTUX,  he 
mentioned  an  earlier  Astoria  fire,  circa  1878. 
Liisa  Fenner  contributed  the  following  details 
from  the  Weekly  Astorian  of  June  9, 1877: 

• 

The  fire  started  at  2  p.m.  on  Saturday, 
June  2, 1877  beneath  the  '49  Saloon  (owned 
by  Mr.  Borglund)  on  Astor  Street.  The  fire 
spread  rapidly  to  the  surrounding  build¬ 
ings  owned  by  George  B.  McEwan,  W.  S. 
Kinney  and  Mr.  Nolan  between  6th  and  7th 
Streets.  It  spread  across  7th  to  the  Sessions 
&  St.  Louis  building,  and  across  Astor  to 
buildings  owned  by  Mr.  Nolan,  Mrs.  Melin 
and  C.  S.  Wright.  While  these  buildings 
were  burning,  the  fire  also  spread  along  the 
river  front,  consuming  the  bam  owned  by 
H.  B.  Parker,  the  residences  of  Isaac 
Bergman,  W.  C.  Whittle  and  M.  S.  Sessions, 
and  a  new  store  owned  by  Peter  Runey. 

Paraphrasing  the  newspaper  report: 
"Here  a  work  of  heroism  was  conducted  by 
noble,  brave  hearted  men  around  the 
homes  of  Capt.  Gray,  Mr.  Baltis,  and  C.  A. 
McGuire,  for  if  the  fire  crossed  8th  Street  to 
W.  H.  Gray's  house  and  the  new  store  of 
Sibson,  Hamilton  &  Higgins,  goodbye  to 
Astoria.  The  old  hand  pumper  fire  engine 
got  into  a  place  she  could  be  of  service,  and 
at  3:45  p.m.,  Thank  God  we  are  saved', 
because  the  old  Gray  house  was  on  fire,  but 
there  was  a  stream  of  water  upon  it  from 
the  engine.  Also  buckets  of  water  from  a 
swamp  were  passed  along  7th  Street,  and 
five  minutes  later,  the  fire  was  under  con¬ 
trol." 

During  the  fire,  horses  and  wagons 
hauled  goods  from  stores  to  the  hills,  and 
the  "greatest  confusion  and  terror  reigned." 
The  old  hand  pumper  fire  engine,  which 
had  been  condemned  and  offered  for  sale 
by  the  city,  was  given  credit  for  saving  the 
town. 

The  burned  district  embraced  two 
blocks  on  the  north  side  of  Astor  between 
6th  and  8th  Streets,  plus  one  lot  on  the  south 


side  of  Astor  on  the  comer  of  7th  in  back  of 
the  theatre.  Losses  listed  by  the  newspaper 
were:  M.  Nolan,  six  buildings  ($4,000);  Geo. 
B.  McEwan,  four  buildings  ($5,000);  H.  B. 
Parker,  three  buildings  ($5,000);  N.  O. 
Borglund,  building  &  stock  ($1,800);  C.  S. 
Wright,  building  ($900);  Mrs.  Melin,  build¬ 
ing  ($500);  W.  S.  Kinney,  mess  house 
($1,200);  Chinese  mess  house  ($1,000); 
Sessions  &  St.  Louis,  house  and  stock 
($3,000);  A.  Villiere,  stock  ($500);  Isaac 
Bergman,  furniture  ($600);  J.  H.  Wood¬ 
ward,  furniture  ($250);  J.  H.  D.  Gray,  furni¬ 
ture  ($250);  S.  Corwin,  furniture  ($150);  C. 
A.  McGuire,  building  ($50);  W.  H.  Whittle, 
furniture  ($350);  Peter  Runey,  house  and 
stock  ($2,500);  Mrs.  Van  Der  Berg,  furniture 
($200);  Varwig  &  Burke,  stock  ($500),  and  J. 
W.  Fisher,  furniture  ($200). 

• 

Councilman  John  C.  Trullinger  estab¬ 
lished  a  fund  for  the  relief  of  the  young  men 
who  lost  their  belongings  while  fighting  the 
fire.  Injured  were  Ned  O'Connor  with  a 
burned  eye,  and  Mr.  Sheppard  of  the  firm 
Stockton  &  Sheppard,  who  stepped  on  a 
rusty  nail  at  the  fire. 
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Astoria  and  Portland  as  remembered  by  a  sailing  captain's  daughter. 


A  Child  Under  Sail 

By  Elizabeth  Linklater 


Preface 

The  following  excerpts  are  from  the 
book,  A  Child  Under  Sail,  by  Elizabeth 
Linklater  [first  printed  in  London,  1938, 
reprinted  in  1977],  which  was  given  to 
me  by  her  daughter-in-law,  Marjorie, 
widow  of  the  distinguished  British 
author,  Eric  Linklater.  It  was  he  who 
persuaded  his  mother,  then  in  her  late 
70s,  to  set  down  her  memories  of  a  most 
extraordinary  childhood. 

In  his  foreward  to  the  book,  Eric  says: 
"It  is,  I  think,  a  story  of  considerable  in¬ 
terest  and  some  small  historical  value.  It 
does  not  compete  with  any  of  the  major 
narratives  of  the  sea,  but  it  is  supplemen¬ 
tary  to  them  in  its  relation  of  the  domestic 
detail  of  a  ship  and  in  the  occasional  light 
it  throws  on  the  temper  of  the  men  and 
the  conditions  of  their  life... 

"A  child  who  spent  her  childhood 
under  sail  was  taught  to  use  her  eyes,  and 
though,  looking  back  to  the  people  and 
things  she  writes  about  her  vision  is  a 
little  dimmed  by  nearly  fifty  years, ...  any 
book,  written  with  the  authority  of  actual 
knowledge,  about  ships  and  the  sea  is 
worth  writing  and  worth  reading." 

The  portions  we  have  chosen  to  re¬ 
print  here  deal  with  the  two  occasions  on 
which  the  ships  Elizabeth's  father  [Cap¬ 
tain  James  Young]  commanded  crossed 
the  Columbia  bar  and  dropped  anchor  at 
Astoria  and  Portland. 

The  first  excerpt  (pages  47-50,  winter 
1876-77,  at  age  9)  deals  with  a  voyage 
aboard  the  Norval.  The  second  (pages 
125-133,  at  age  22)  covers  two  months 
(December  15, 1889  to  February  16, 1890) 
spent  aboard  the  Orpheus. 

— Janet  Stevenson 


Chapter  IV 

Aboard  the  Norval,  age  9. 

HERE  IS  NO  use  pretending  I 
remember  much  of  Astoria — at  the 
mouth  of  the  Columbia  river — on  that 
first  visit  [18761].  There  are  only  certain 
things  that  remain  in  my  mind,  and  one 
of  them  is  to  wing  up  the  Columbia  river, 
the  tug,  a  stern  wheeler,  lashed 
alongside  us.  We  could  go  to  and  fro, 
which  was  very  friendly  after  our  lonely 
passage.  The  captain  of  the  tow-boat 
invited  us  on  board  to  sit  in  the  wheel- 
house,  which,  being  mostly  of  glass, 
gave  us  a  fine  view  of  the  glorious 
scenery.  I  think  we  must  have  had 
breakfast  on  board  the  tug,  for  I  associate 
it  with  my  first  taste  of  buckwheat  cakes 
and  maple  syrup.  At  night  we  moored 
to  what  they  called  a  dock,  but  which 
was  really  only  a  few  piles  driven  into 
the  water.  I  think  we  were  two  days 
towing  up  the  river;  and  then  what  a 
lovely  time  I  had  in  Portland!  In  the  first 
place,  so  many  of  the  ships  we  had  met 
in  other  ports  were  there,  and  in  the 
second  place  we  met  some  charming 
shore  people,  who  were  more  than  good 
to  us. 

Captain  Robertson,  of  the  Greenock 
ship  Corlic,  was  there  before  us,  and 
through  his  agents  he  became  friendly 
with  a  Mr.  Barclay,  a  member  of  their 
firm.  He  told  the  Barclays  of  our  arrival, 
and  the  next  day,  without  ever  having 
seen  us,  Mrs.  Barclay  came  alongside 
with  a  carriage  and  pair  of  horses.  She 
introduced  herself  and  asked  us  to  come 
with  her  and  see  some  of  the  beauties  of 
Portland.  Then  she  took  us  home  to  din¬ 
ner.  They  lived  in  a  boarding-house,  and 
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we  spent  many  happy  evenings  there. 
Sometimes  we  all  went  to  a  theatre;  and 
one  night  a  party  was  made  up  among 
the  skippers  there  to  go  to  a  ball.  I 
wonder  if  I  can  remember  the  names  of 
those  present?  Captain  Robertson,  cer¬ 
tainly;  Captain  Hall,  City  of  Dublin ; 
Grieve,  City  of  Cashmere;  McAlister; 
Rhodes,  Selena  .  .  .  The  Selena  was  lost 
with  all  hands  a  few  years  later,  some¬ 
where  on  the  English  coast,  I  think.  A 
bottle  was  washed  ashore  with  a  mes¬ 
sage,  'Ship  going  down.  God  bless 
Grace — whatever  happens.'  Grace  was 
poor  Captain  Rhode's  wife.  The  rest  I 
cannot  recall,  though  I  know  there  were 
others,  for  before  the  ball  the  men  played 
euchre,  the  loser  to  buy  the  necessary 
white  kid  gloves;  and  Father  was  the  one 
who  had  to  pay  for  them,  and  the  bill  was 
for  nine  pairs.  I  went  in  white  muslin 
with  a  pink  sash,  and  it  was  through  the 
kindness  of  Mrs.  Barclay  that  I  got  per¬ 
mission  to  go.  She  wore  a  green  silk 
dress  with  a  pink  feather  in  her  hair,  and 
I  thought  she  was  perfect. 

Christmas,  1876 

We  spent  Christmas  in  Portland,  and 
the  Barclays,  with  true  American 
generosity,  gave  me  remarkably  hand¬ 
some  presents.  I  remember  a  gold 
brooch,  and  long  ear-rings  with  hanging 
chains  and  a  pearl  in  the  center.  The 
American  children  even  of  my  age  were 
laden  with  jewelry,  but  to  me  it  was  a 
wonderful  gift.  There  were  so  many 
wooden  houses  in  Portland  at  the  time 
that  fires  were  a  nightly  occurrence,  and 
when  she  went  out  for  the  evening,  Mrs. 
Barclay  used  to  carry  all  her  jewelry — 
and  she  had  a  considerable  amount — in 
a  bag  with  her. 

The  Notval  was  so  comfortably  fur¬ 
nished,  with  an  open  grate  in  the  saloon 
that  looked  bright  and  homely,  that  it 
became  the  favorite  resort  of  the  skippers 
whose  wives  were  not  with  them.  We 
had  many  happy  evenings,  and  on  one 


occasion  Mrs.  Barclay  arranged  a  ser¬ 
enade  party.  A  very  dilapidated  bit  of 
newspaper  has  somehow  survived  the 
vicissitudes  of  over  fifty-five  years 
[c.1931],  so  I  can  quote  the  report  of  it  that 
appeared  in  the  local  press: 

A  Pleasant  Affair 

"While  several  Captains  of  the  differ¬ 
ent  sailing  vessels  now  in  port,  together 
with  a  number  of  ladies  and  gentlemen 
of  this  city,,  were  in  the  cabin  of  the 
British  ship  Norval  on  Saturday  evening, 
bidding  Captain  Young  of  that  vessel  a 
bon  voyage,  a  number  of  musicians  qui¬ 
etly  stepped  upon  the  quarter-deck  and 
further  enlivened  the  affair  with  a  ser¬ 
enade.  The  Captain  and  his  lady  felt 
highly  honored  thereby,  and  the  hospi¬ 
talities  of  his  cabin,  and  the  prime  quali¬ 
ties  of  the  ship's  larder,  were  quickly  and 
graciously  tendered." 

My  mother  received  a  presentation 
from  several  of  the  skippers  who  had 
found  a  welcome  from  her  whenever 
they  cared  to  spend  an  evening  on  board. 
They  showed  their  gratitude  by  a  written 
address,  accompanied  by  a  crystal  and 
silver  fruit  dish  and  a  pair  of  flower 
vases.  She  was  very  proud  of  them. 
There  was  only  one  other  ship  in  Port¬ 
land  where  the  captain's  wife  was  on 
board,  and  she  was  the  Crownthorpe, 
Captain  Everett.  His  wife  had  sailed 
with  him,  but  before  that  particular 
voyage  she  had  decided  to  stay  at  home. 
Her  husband  sailed  from  London 
without  her,  got  as  far  as  Gravesend, 
where  he  anchored  and  wired  for  her  to 
come  at  once!  Which  she  did,  and  was 
just  as  pleased  to  be  sent  for  as  he  was  to 
receive  her.  We  met  them  in  Queen¬ 
stown  again,  but  never  after. 

We  saw  a  good  deal  of  the  Everetts, 
both  in  Portland  and  Queenstown,  and  I 
remember  a  story  they  told  us  of  being  in 
company,  on  the  passage  out,  with  one 
of  Green's  ships.  They  were  becalmed, 
and  the  other  ship  put  out  a  boat  and 
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boarded  the  Crownthorpe.  The  boat  was 
manned  by  apprentices,  and  as  Green's 
ships  took  only  those  who  paid  heavy 
premiums,  they  were  all  the  sons  of  rich 
men,  and  were  treated  as  such.  While 
their  captain  was  on  board  the 
Crownthorpe,  his  apprentices  were  regal¬ 
ing  themselves  with  the  refreshments 
they  had  brought,  and  champagne  corks 
were  flying.  I  have  never  seen  such  lux¬ 
ury  myself,  but  I  like  to  think  the  story  is 
true. 

We  loaded  grain,  and  towed  down 
the  river  to  Astoria,  where  we  took  the 
remainder  of  the  cargo  aboard .  We  were 
bound  to  Queenstown  for  orders.  My 
father  had  to  return  to  Portland  to  clear 
at  the  customs  house,  and  mother  and  I 
went  with  him  by  passenger  boat.  We 
were  a  night  on  board,  and  enjoyed  it 
thoroughly.  There  were  a  few  pas¬ 
sengers,  and  one  man  amused  himself 
and  me,  at  intervals  during  the  trip,  by 
clasping  a  five-dollar  gold  piece  in  his 
hand,  and  saying  it  would  be  mine  if  I 
could  get  it.  Naturally  I  didn't  succeed, 
but  on  arrival  at  Portland  the  man  took 
me  to  the  Dollar  Store  and  bought  me  a 
marvelous  doll  for  which  he  paid  six  and 
a  half  dollars.  I  did  not  know  him,  I  have 
no  recollection  even  of  his  name,  and  I 
never  saw  him  again.  But  surely  he  must 
have  been  a  sailor! 

It  was  a  sad  leave-taking  from  all  the 
good  friends  we  had  made,  the  Barclays 
in  particular.  I  was  broken-hearted,  but 
comforted  myself  by  thinking  I  was  sure 
to  see  Mrs.  Barclay  again  some  day. 
They  left  Portland  for  San  Francisco, 
however,  and  we  heard  no  more  of  them. 
That  was  one  of  the  countless  friendships 
made  in  a  roving  life,  true  friendships 
undoubtedly,  though  circumstances  pre¬ 
vented  their  continuance. 

The  homeward  passage  was  unevent¬ 
ful  except  for  the  excitement  of  wonder¬ 
ing  which  ship  would  make  the  best 
passage,  so  many  of  us  had  left  about  the 


same  time.  Several  of  the  ships  that  were 
in  Portland  with  us  came  to  Queenstown 
and  went  on  to  Hull,  where  we 
proceeded  to  discharge  our  cargo. 

That  was  our  last  voyage  on  the  Nor- 
val.2  There  were  some  changes  in  the 
firm,  and  father  was  transferred  to  the 
Eurydice. 

Chapter  XII 

The  Last  Voyage,  at  age  22. 

We  sailed  aboard  the  Orpheus  from 
the  James  Watt  Dock,  Greenock,  on  June 
18th,  1889,  laden  with  steam  coal  and 
bound  for  Monte  Video. 

We  were  seven  weeks  in  Monte 
Video,  and  sailed  for  Portland,  Oregon, 
on  September  28th,  1889,  my  first  ex¬ 
perience  of  rounding  the  horn  from  east 
to  west.  [The  author  rounded  the  cape  3 
times  before  she  was  21  years  old.] 

On  December  15th,  1889  we  sighted 
the  lights  on  Tillamook  Head  [Tillamook 
Rock]  and  Cape  Hancock  [Cape  Disap¬ 
pointment],  but  with  a  strong  southeast 
wind  we  had  to  stand  offshore.  On  the 
morning  of  the  16th  we  tacked  for  shore 
again,  but  with  the  wind  increasing  to 
gale  force  and  the  barometer  falling  to 
29.50  at  three  p.m.,  we  again  stood  to  sea. 
At  six-thirty  p.m.  the  wind  shifted  sud¬ 
denly  to  the  northwest  and  became  al¬ 
most  a  calm.  We  again  saw  the  lights  of 
Tillamook  Head  and  Cape  Hancock. 

At  Astoria  Dec.  17, 1889 
On  Tuesday  the  17th  we  got  a  pilot 
and  tug-boat,  and  crossed  the  bar 
without  difficulty,  the  breakers  on  either 
side  looking  very  magnificent.  We  an¬ 
chored  off  Astoria,  quite  close  to  the 
shore.  The  welcome  we  received  at  the 
Consul's,  in  the  custom  house,  and  from 
our  own  agent  seemed  overwhelming 
after  meeting  no  one  except  our  own 
ship's  company  for  so  long.  In  com¬ 
fortable  chairs,  set  before  huge  fires,  we 
sat  and  talked,  and  were  talked  to,  as 
friends  of  long  standing. 
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Later  we  towed  up  the  Columbia 
river  with  the  tug  Willamette  Chief,  a 
stemwheeler,  lashed  to  our  port  side.  A 
very  curious  tug-boat  she  appeared.  As 
one  of  the  men  said,  'She  looked  like  a 
warehouse  tied  onto  us/  The  captain 
invited  us  into  his  wheelhouse,  where  we 
sat  in  warmth  and  comfort  to  enjoy  the 
beauties  of  the  river  scenery.  There  was 
a  good  fire  in  the  stove,  and  I  expect  the 
tea  he  gave  us  was  even  more  appre¬ 
ciated  than  the  view,  fine  though  the  lat¬ 
ter  was. 

Food  on  Long  Voyages 

(I  talk  a  lot  about  food,  but  those  who 
have  never  known  a  sailor's  life  have 
never  known  the  joy  of  a  fresh  mess  after 
months  of  salt  and  tinned  foods.) 

[Note:  Throughout  her  book,  the 
author  described  the  realities  of  food  pre¬ 
paration  on  long  sailing  voyages.  One 
cook  chewed  tobacco  while  peeling  po¬ 
tatoes,  the  tobacco  juice  mingling  with 
the  potatoes.  There  were  no  refrigera¬ 
tors,  and  no  way  to  preserve  food 
throughout  a  twelve  month  voyage. 
Flour  and  oatmeal  grew  wonderful 
varieties  of  maggots,  which  had  to  be 
separated  out  of  porridge.  Ship  biscuits 
became  a  home  for  maggots,  but  they 
were  easily  split  open  and  the  maggots 
shaken  out.  This  became  a  source  of 
amusement,  with  maggot  races  across 
the  table  enlivening  many  a  meal!  Rice 
was  a  happy  hunting  ground  for  little 
black  weevils.  The  cooks  were  very 
clever  in  disguising  them  in  rice  pud¬ 
ding,  by  adding  raisins  and  so  much 
spice  that  the  weevils  were  scarcely  dis¬ 
cernible.] 

It  was  two  hundred  miles  from  As¬ 
toria  to  Portland,  and  I  was  very  sorry  it 
was  not  more.  We  made  fast  in 
Montgomery  Dock  on  the  Albina  side  of 
the  river,  the  opposite  side  to  Portland. 
It  is  hard  to  realize,  in  these  days  of  air 
mails  and  wireless,  that  our  last  home 
news  had  been  written  in  the  middle  of 


August,  and  this  was  the  middle  of 
December,  so  we  were  very  anxious  to 
get  ashore  for  letters. 

Christmas  1889  in  Portland 

As  Christmas  was  so  near,  the  shops 
were  all  decorated,  but  the  only  one  I 
remember  vividly  is  that  of  the  butcher 
who  supplied  us  with  meat.  I  counted 
sixty  half-bullocks  hanging  round  the 
walls,  and  over  a  hundred  sheep,  besides 
calves  and  pigs  and  poultry  and  sucking- 
pigs;  and  everything  was  ornamented  in 
colors  and  decorated  with  patterns  cut 
on  the  skin.  Some  of  the  sheep  had  the 
Stars  and  Stripes  painted  on  them,  and 
little  tufts  of  wool,  left  at  the  tip  of  their 
tails,  had  been  washed  and  combed.  The 
butcher  was  so  gratified  by  our  apprecia¬ 
tion  of  his  artistic  decorations  that  he 
send  us  a  turkey  and  a  sucking-pig  for  a 
Christmas  present.  Two  other  trades¬ 
people  also  sent  us  turkeys,  and  another, 
plum  puddings,  so  the  season  was  well 
celebrated  as  far  as  food  was  concerned. 

The  surroundings,  too,  were  of  the 
old-fashioned  Christmas  card  appear¬ 
ance.  The  ground  was  covered  with 
snow,  there  was  hard  frost,  and  bright 
sunshine.  We  went  to  church  in  Portland 
on  Christmas  Day — a  lovely  church, 
beautifully  decorated,  and  very  warm 
and  comfortable,  where  we  were  given  a 
hearty  welcome  and  made  to  feel  that, 
wayfarers  though  we  were,  there  was 
one  bond  that  held  us  all. 

We  had  to  cross  from  Albina  to  Port¬ 
land  by  ferry,  and  we  were  chartered  to 
load  grain  at  an  elevator  very  near  to  the 
landing-stage  from  which  it  left.  But  then 
we  were  re-chartered  to  load  flour  at  a 
mill  two  miles  down  the  river,  still  on  the 
Albina  side,  where  no  boat  called.  The 
only  way  of  getting  from  there  to  Port¬ 
land  was  by  first  walking  to  Albina, 
either  by  a  road  which  went  a  long  way 
round  and  in  wet  weather  was  almost 
impassable,  or  by  walking  part  of  the 
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way  along  a  railway  track  from  the  flour 
mill. 

Walking  on  Train  Trestles 

This  was  a  single  line  built  on  trestles 
raised  thirty  feet  from  the  ground.  At 
regular  intervals  there  were  logs  jutting 
out  from  the  sides,  and  should  one  meet 
a  train,  and  the  engine  fail  to  stop,  one 
had  three  choices:  of  being  run  over,  of 
hanging  onto  one  of  the  logs,  or  of  jump¬ 
ing  down  thirty  feet.  But  after  a  few  days 
we  discovered  that  if  we  told  them  at  the 
mill,  that  we  were  going  along  the  track, 
they  would  telephone  to  the  other  end 
and  stop  the  train,  should  it  be  ready  to 
start.  On  one  occasion  when  walking 
along  the  track,  with  snow  falling  and 
lying  thick  on  the  trestles,  my  mother 
slipped  through  what  must  have  been  a 
broken  plank.  Luckily  it  was  not  a  big 
enough  hole  to  let  her  right  through,  but 
held  her  at  the  waist.  She  had  an  um¬ 
brella  open,  and  her  appearance  con¬ 
vulsed  my  father  and  me  to  such  an 
extent  that  we  had  great  difficulty  in 
pulling  her  out.  But  it  was  not  as  amus¬ 
ing  to  her  as  it  was  to  us.  About  New 
Year  time  some  of  the  crew  went  ashore 
to  celebrate,  and  walking  back  one  night 
along  the  trestles,  one  of  their  number  fell 
to  earth  unnoticed .  He  was  not  missed  till 
the  next  morning,  when  he  reappeared 
none  the  worse  for  his  fall.  He  had  slept 
in  the  snow. 

There  were  river  boats  that  passed  the 
mill  several  times  a  day,  and  if  we  hap¬ 
pened  to  be  in  Portland  when  one  was 
leaving,  it  would  put  us  alongside  our 
ship;  or  if  we  saw  one  going  up  the  river 
in  time  to  hail  it,  it  would  stop  for  us.  But 
there  was  no  way  of  getting  on  board  at 
night,  unless  by  walking  many  miles,  so 
we  were  as  closely  tied  to  the  ship  in  the 
evening  as  if  we  had  been  at  sea. 

Sinking  of  Clan  Mackenzie 

The  purpose  of  our  re-chartering  was 
that  we  should  take  a  cargo  intended  for 
the  Clan  Mackenzie,  which  had  been  run 


down  and  sunk  in  the  river.  She  was 
being  towed  up  by  the  Oklahoma,  and  had 
anchored  for  the  night  a  little  below  Cof¬ 
fin  Rock,  an  old  Indian  burying  ground. 
The  Oregonian,  bound  for  San  Francisco, 
ran  right  into  her  bows,  killing  two  men 
and  seriously  injuring  two  others.  She 
sank  almost  at  once.  The  captain's  wife 
and  a  child  seventeen  months  old  were 
on  board.  They  were  rescued  and  taken 
on  board  the  tug.  The  Oregonian  was  so 
much  injured  she  had  to  return  to  Port¬ 
land.  The  captain  of  the  Clan  saved  noth¬ 
ing  but  his  chronometers.  The  tug-boat 
captain  had  his  wife  and  family  with 
him,  taking  them  home  after  spending 
Christmas  at  Astoria,  and  they  took  the 
captain  of  the  Clan,  his  wife  and  child,  to 
stay  at  their  home.  That  voyage  of  the 
Clan  Mackenzie  had  been  a  bitter  ex¬ 
perience  for  all  on  board.  They  were  one 
hundred  and  sixty-nine  days  on  the  pas¬ 
sage  from  Rio  de  Janeiro,  they  had  been 
driven  back  round  the  Horn  three  times, 
and  then  they  experienced  this  disaster 
when  they  thought  themselves  out  of  all 
danger. 

I  had  looked  forward  to  the  ship's 
being  moored  to  a  wharf,  and  the  atten¬ 
dant  joy  of  going  ashore  when  I  wanted 
to;  but  now,  with  such  difficulties  to  be 
faced  after  getting  on  land,  I  had  few  of 
my  expected  pleasures  except  the  still¬ 
ness  of  the  ship.  There  was  little  chance 
of  visiting  or  having  visitors.  The  only 
habitation  anywhere  near  us  was  a  little 
log  hut  in  which  a  Scotsman  and  his  wife 
were  living.  They  had  been  in  Canada  for 
many  years  before  settling  in  Oregon. 
Mrs.  Cameron  spoke  to  us  one  day  as  we 
were  passing,  and  asked  us  to  go  in  and 
have  a  cup  of  tea;  and  afterwards  we 
often  stopped  on  the  way  from  Albina  to 
the  mill  and  had  tea  with  her.  She  also 
gave  us  strawberries  and  raspberries  of 
her  own  canning. 

Two  reporters  interviewed  us  at 
Albina,  and  a  paragraph  in  the  news- 
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paper  The  Oregonian  began:  'A  pleasant 
home  is  that  on  board  the  Greenock  ship 
Orpheus.  Captain  Young  is  accompanied 
by  his  wife,  a  comely  British  matron.'  I 
well  remember  how,  as  a  small  child,  I 
loved  the  American  newspapers  that  we 
got  from  Yankee  ships  for  even  then  they 
had  usually  a  children's  section. 

New  Year  1890 

The  New  Year  was  brought  in  by  the 
ship's  bell  being  furiously  rung,  and  the 
crew  coming  aft  to  serenade  us.  They 
assembled  at  the  cabin  door  with  a  band 
consisting  of  an  accordion,  a  whistle,  a 
drum  and  triangle.  The  accordion  and 
the  whistle  were  not  on  the  best  of  terms, 
and  when  the  men  asked  me  to  start 
'Auld  Lang  Syne',  1  could  not  decide 
which  instrument  to  follow;  so  I  sug¬ 
gested  it  might  be  better  if  I  began  alone. 
We  gave  them  all  drinks  and  cake,  shook 
hands  with  them,  and  exchanged  good 
wishes.  They  were  all  sober  but  in  high 
spirits,  though  one  would  have  thought 
there  was  little  to  cheer  them  in  their 
present  surroundings,  except  that  they 
had  each  had  half  a  chicken  for  dinner, 
following  by  plum  duff.  Only  a  few  men 
went  ashore,  and  only  one  came  aboard 
drunk.  He  came  straight  aft  and  asked 
for  his  discharge.  He  was  told  to  come 
back  next  morning,  but  by  then  he  had 
changed  his  mind. 

More  and  more  snow  fell,  and  the 
weather  got  colder  and  colder.  All  the 
ports  in  my  room  were  coated  inside 
with  ice,  and  in  the  morning  I  had  to 
break  the  ice  in  the  water-jug.  Father 
bought  a  new  stove  for  the  after-cabin,  a 
very  neat  little  thing  with  two  removable 
rings  on  top,  on  which  we  could  boil  a 
kettle  and  make  tea  for  ourselves.  The 
galley  fire  went  out  after  six  o'clock,  and 
nothing  hot  was  served  later  than  that.  It 
must  have  been  the  comfort  brought  by 
the  new  stove  that  kept  us  aboard,  for  we 
decided  to  wait  till  the  weather  was  bet¬ 
ter  before  trying  the  trestle  journey  again. 
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One  morning,  however,  as  there  was  no 
sign  of  the  cold  lessening,  we  wrapped 
ourselves  up  well  and  started  out  for 
Portland.  When  we  got  to  the  railway 
track  we  found  a  stationary  train  on  it, 
and  we  had  to  edge  along  the  line  hold¬ 
ing  to  the  sides  of  the  trucks.  I  would 
gladly  have  given  up  all  thought  of  going 
to  Portland,  but  my  mother,  who  was 
never  daunted  by  any  obstacle,  laughed 
at  me,  and  I  did  not  fall  off  as  I  had 
expected.  The  streets  in  Portland  were 
full  of  sleighs,  and  I  longed  for  a  ride,  but 
the  charge  for  hiring  one  was  five  dollars 
an  hour. 

We  had  hoped  to  get  back  to  the  ship 
by  a  river  boat  but  there  was  none  run¬ 
ning,  so  we  had  to  return  as  we  had 
come.  It  was  bad  enough  walking  in  the 
morning,  but  it  was  much  worse  by  the 
afternoon,  as  a  strong  wind  had  risen  that 
blew  the  still  falling  snow  in  our  faces. 
We  could  scarcely  open  eyes  or  mouth. 
The  snow  had  drifted  badly,  and  we  kept 
sinking  to  our  knees  in  it.  But  the  walk 
along  the  railway  track  was  the  worst 
part  of  the  journey.  It  was  quite  terrify¬ 
ing,  and  several  times  we  feared  we 
should  be  blown  off.  After  that  expedi¬ 
tion  we  stayed  on  board  for  a  few  days. 

The  officers  had  some  good  days 
shooting  wild  duck;  and  one  wild  goose 
might  have  graced  the  cabin  table  had  it 
not  fallen  in  the  water  and  been  lost. 

Tow  to  Astoria 

We  finished  loading  on  January  16th, 
and  left  for  Astoria,  towed  by  the  Ok¬ 
lahoma.  Snow  was  falling,  and  thick 
weather  made  it  necessary  to  anchor 
very  soon  after  leaving.  The  captain  of 
the  tug-boat  brought  his  steward  on 
board  to  entertain  us  with  musical  selec¬ 
tions  on  a  mouth-organ  and  guitar, 
which  he  played  simultaneously,  the 
mouth-organ  being  fastened  round  his 
neck  by  a  wire.  It  was  an  amusing  per¬ 
formance.  We  would  have  enjoyed  it 
however  badly  he  had  played,  but  they 


were  good  instruments,  and  he  played 
them  well.  Stringed  instruments  were 
seldom  seen  in  a  ship's  fo'c'sle,  for  rapid 
change  of  climate  and  difficulty  of  get¬ 
ting  new  strings  made  it  impossible  to 
keep  them  in  order.  An  accordion  or 
concertina  was  much  more  suitable.  We 
towed  past  the  sunken  Clan  Mackenzie.  A 
wrecker  from  San  Francisco  had  the 
contract  to  raise  her,  and  after  he  had  the 
water  nearly  all  pumped  out,  a  shovel 
that  had  been  left  in  the  hold  got  into  the 
suction  pipe,  burst  it,  and  she  filled  again. 
When  we  passed  her  the  hole  in  her  bow 
had  been  patched  below  the  waterline, 
but  above  we  could  see  right  into  her 
fo'c'sle.  We  spent  most  of  the  time  in  the 
wheelhouse  of  the  tug,  as  we  had  done 
on  the  way  up  the  river.  Wintry  weather 
had  made  the  scenery  still  more 
beautiful. 

Shanghaiing  Sailors 
We  anchored  at  Astoria  on  the  19th, 
very  near  shore,  but  not  alongside  a 
wharf.  In  this  case,  however,  Providence 
was  kind  in  surrounding  us  with  water. 
Had  we  been  moored  at  a  wharf  the 
events  that  followed  would  have  been 
much  more  alarming.  The  Columbia 
river  was  not  deep  enough  for  the  Or¬ 
pheus  to  come  down  fully  loaded,  so  the 
remainder  of  the  cargo  came  down  by 
lighter  and  was  all  on  board  by  the  23rd. 
Then  father  went  up  to  Portland  to  clear 
the  ship  at  the  customs  house,  and  go  get 
some  sailors  in  place  of  those  who  had 
deserted.  There  was  keen  competition 
between  the  boarding-masters  in  Port¬ 
land  and  Astoria  as  to  who  would  get  the 
job  of  supplying  men.  To  begin  with, 
their  habit  was  to  entice  the  men  away 
from  their  ships  by  filling  them  with 
drink.  Then  they  kept  them  under  the 
influence  of  drink  till  they  could  be  put 
on  board  a  homeward  bounder.  The 
boarding-masters  got  two  months'  ad¬ 
vance  in  wages  for  each  man,  giving  him 
in  return  a  very  few  clothes,  a  donkey7 s 


breakfast,  and  a  blanket.  In  one  case 
when  a  man  complained  to  the  boarding- 
master  that  he  had  no  blanket,  the  latter 
took  a  blanket  from  another  man,  tore  it 
in  two,  and  gave  a  half  to  each.  Generally 
the  stolen  men  had  been  six  or  eight 
months  in  the  ship  they  were  taken  from, 
and  all  the  money  they  had  earned 
during  that  time  was  lost  to  them.  Their 
clothes  were  left  behind,  and  the  pay  they 
earned  on  their  new  ship  went  on  the  two 
months'  advance  to  the  boarding- 
master,  and  on  supplies  from  the  slop- 
chest  that  were  absolutely  necessary  to 
them  in  their  unclad  state.  They  were 
usually  penniless  when  they  got  home. 

Trouble  at  Astoria 

There  was  a  great  scarcity  of  sailors  in 
Portland  at  that  time,  but  Jim  Turk,  a 
boarding-master  of  world-wide  fame,  ar¬ 
ranged  to  supply  us  with  five.  The 
boarding-masters  who  had  been  un¬ 
successful  in  getting  my  father's  business 
in  Portland  wired  to  those  in  Astoria,  and 
when  father  got  there  on  Saturday  night, 
two  or  three  of  their  number  and  a  gang 
of  ruffians  were  waiting  for  him.  They 
demanded  to  know  when  the  men  he 
had  shipped  were  coming  down.  He  re¬ 
fused  to  tell  them.  Thereupon  one  of 
them  showed  him  a  telegraph  that  said 
'Arrest  captain  of  Orpheus.'  This  was  for 
shipping  two  men  who  had  run  away 
from  the  Andreta  and  the  Arthurstone.  It 
was  against  the  law  to  engage  men  from 
another  ship  if  she  was  still  in  port;  but 
both  these  ships  had  left.  Father  man¬ 
aged  to  get  clear  of  the  boarding-masters, 
and  aboard  his  own  ship.  He  had  ar¬ 
ranged  for  the  men  to  come  to  Astoria  in 
charge  of  a  United  States  deputy 
marshall  and  young  Jim  Turk.  The 
crowd  on  the  wharf  waited  for  their  ar¬ 
rival,  and  a  fight  began. 

The  Astoria  men  tried  to  kidnap  the 
sailors,  and  succeeded  in  getting  one.  A 
steam  launch  was  waiting  for  them,  and 
the  marshal  and  young  Turk  managed  to 
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The  Way  Sailors  are  treated  by 

Astoria  “Shanghaiers” ! 


"The  Ca^eof  the  Ship  PalmyiVa,”  MYnoit^TVIaIstek. 


To  the  Public  at  large,  and  especially  to  the  blasters  of  Ships 
and  Sailors  : 

On  or  about  the  20th  of  September,  1881,  five  men 
were  taken  out  of  my  ship,  the  "Palmyra,”  two  of  whom 
were  stolen,  and  the  other  three  sold  back  to  their  own  ship 
for  the  sum  of  $40 — like  so  many  cattle  sold  to  the  butcher 
— by  those  two  notorious  characters.  Jim  Cook  and  Mickey 
Pat,  whose  true  name  is  supposed  to  be  Mickey  Woods. 
This  I  understand  is  an  old  game  of  theirs,  both  being  well 

-knpwn-es Shanghaiers'-'  in  Astoria-. - - - - - -  .. -u, 

The  five  men  whom  they  took  from  my  ship  were  duly 
and  regularly  shipped  before  the  U.  S.  Commissioner,  and  of 
their  own  tree  will.  1  his  action  on  the  part  of  the  two 
blood-suckers  above  mentioned  left  me  three  men  short  of  my 
crew;  and  these  scoundrels  not  content  with  stealing  my 
men,  conspired  with  another  party  and  “shanghaied”  three  mew 


whom  they  got  him  to  briftg  Div  board  to  complete  my  crew? 

1  hcse-  are  facts,  and  J  deem  it  my  duty  to  place  them 
before  the  public,  so  that  every  Master  and  Sailor  may  be  on 
his  guard  against  those  two  Astoria  land-sharks  and  slave 
dealers. 

J.  P.  MINOTT, 

Master  of  "Palmyra." 


Public  handbill  published  by  Captain  J.  P.  Minott  of  the  Palmyra  in  1881,  alerting 
other  captains  and  sailors  about  the  "Astoria  Shanghaiers".  Boarding-master  Jim 
Turk,  mentioned  by  the  author,  was  proprietor  of  the  Sailors'  Home  on  Water  Street 
in  Astoria  according  to  Polk's  1888  Oregon  Business  Directory. 
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get  the  other  four  sailors  into  it,  but  not 
before  their  faces  were  badly  cut  and 
bruised  and  covered  with  blood.  After 
getting  washed  and  patched  up,  Turk 
went  ashore  to  bring  the  sheriff  off.  But 
the  crowd  turned  on  him  again,  and  he 
had  to  retreat.  Then  the  captain  of  the 
launch  went  ashore,  but  did  not  return, 
and  at  last  our  own  boat  was  sent,  and 
succeeded  in  bringing  off  the  sheriff.  He 
said  the  leaders  of  the  attack  would  be 
severely  punished  for  assaulting  a  U.S. 
marshal;  but  trouble  of  that  kind  was  so 
common  that  I  expect  no  more  was  heard 
of  it.  On  a  previous  voyage  to  Astoria  my 
father  had  complained  to  someone  in 
authority  about  the  boarding-masters 
who  infested  his  ship,  trying  to  get  his 
men,  and  was  told,  'Order  them  ashore, 
and  if  they  don't  go,  shoot  them!'  We  had 
to  get  a  night  watchman  from  the  shore, 
lest  the  men  should  be  stolen  again,  and 
the  next  day  father  had  to  make  a  state¬ 
ment  regarding  the  desertion  of  the  man 
who  had  been  kidnapped,  and  who  had 
subsequently  been  lodged  in  prison. 

Ship  sanctuary  from  Astoria 

The  U.S.  marshall  was  arrested  on  a 
charge  of  assault  and  battery  as  he  was 
leaving  for  Portland,  and  had  to  find  bail 
for  fifty  dollars.  This  was  done  to  pre¬ 
vent  his  getting  to  Portland  and  lodging 
a  charge  against  the  boarding-masters; 
the  Chief  of  Police  in  Astoria  being,  it  was 
thought,  in  league  with  them. 

We  went  ashore  next  day,  and  had  a 
very  disturbing  time.  We  had  shopping 
to  do,  our  last  chance  for  several  months 
to  come,  and  father  was  very  busy  with 
the  ship's  affairs.  Boarding-masters  and 
their  runners  followed  him  wherever  he 
went,  and  when  we  all  met  in  the 
stevedore's  office,  several  of  them  passed 
and  re-passed  the  windows,  peering  in 
with  vindictive  looks.  I  quite  expected 
them  to  shoot  him.  The  thaw  had  begun, 
and  the  wooden  streets  that  had  been  so 


thickly  covered  with  snow  were  in  a 
dreadful  mess.  This  was  one  of  the  few 
occasions  on  which  we  thought  of  our 
ship  as  a  blessed  sanctuary. 

Next  morning,  January  28th,  we 
towed  as  far  as  Sand  Island  and  anchored 
there.  The  weather  was  much  too  stormy 
to  cross  the  bar.  The  deserters'  clothes 
were  sent  ashore,  and  when  the  rest  of 
the  crew  saw  that,  they  came  aft  in  a  body 
to  complain  about  going  to  sea  a  man 
short.  They  also  said  that  the  four  men 
newly  shipped  were  no  sailors.  They 
were  perfectly  right  in  this,  but  there 
were  no  better  to  be  got.  One  man,  who 
had  been  signed  as  an  A.B.  [Able  Bodied 
seaman]  at  £6  a  month,  had  never  been 
to  sea  before.  Another,  who  had  been  in 
a  small  coasting  craft,  looked  aloft,  and 
said,  1  might  go  up  there  in  daylight,  but 
never  at  night/  Another  was  a  very  old 
man,  so  dirty  that  the  men  in  the  fo'c'sle 
refused  to  let  him  sleep  there — they  said 
they  could  sweep  the  fleas  up  in  a  shovel 
after  he  came  aboard — and  put  him,  with 
straw  for  a  bed,  in  the  disused  side  of  the 
pigsty.  He  was  decidedly  half-witted, 
and  couldn't  even  remember  to  come  up 
the  ladder  on  the  lee  side  of  the  poop, 
though  the  dog  Juno  knew  what  he 
should  do,  and  chased  him  down  when 
he  approached  the  weather  side. 

Boarding-masters  ruled  Astoria 

It  was  exasperating  not  to  get  right 
a  way  to  sea,  but  at  least  our  fear  of  board¬ 
ing-masters  had  been  removed.  We 
were  now  too  far  away  for  them  to  be 
revenged  on  us.  They  ruled  Astoria, 
where  everyone  was  afraid  of  them. 
[Also  see  Shanghai  Days  in  Astoria,  by 
Denise  Alborn,  in  the  Winter  1988 
CUMTUX  (Vol.  9,  No.  1),  page  9.]  The 
sheriff,  when  he  was  brought  on  board, 
asked  the  deputy  marshall  why  he 
had  n't  shot  two  or  three  of  them;  but  they 
had  managed  to  snatch  away  his  revolv¬ 
er  at  the  very  beginning  of  the  fray. 
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Long  Wait  for  Clear  Bar 

It  was  well  for  our  peace  of  mind 
when  we  left  Astoria  that  we  did  not 
know  how  long  it  would  be  before  we 
crossed  the  bar.  We  waited  at  Sand 
Island  from  January  28th  till  February 
16th,  and  all  that  time  the  bar  was  im¬ 
passable.  That  was  an  experience  which 
tried  the  patience  of  all  on  board.  Gale 
succeeded  gale,  and  while  we  considered 
ourselves  in  safety  it  was  discovered  that 
an  anchor  had  gone,  and  we  were  drag¬ 
ging  the  other,  and  drifting  onto  Sand 
Island.  The  spare  anchor  had  to  be  got 
out,  and  that  was  no  easy  matter.  A  tug¬ 
boat  lay  near  us,  hoping  for  salvage. 
Twice  the  bar  boat  came  off  with  orders 
to  get  steam  up  and  be  in  readiness  to 
heave  up  the  anchor  should  he  report  the 
bar  smooth  enough  to  cross;  but  returned 
to  say  the  risk  was  too  great.  The  ebb  tide 
ran  down  like  a  sluice. 

February  1890  Flood 

The  thaw  had  continued,  and  snow 
melting  on  the  hills  flooded  all  the  lower 
part  of  Portland.  The  ships  in  dock  there 
were  in  danger.  One,  the  Alameda,  was 
made  fast  to  the  piles  supporting  the 
dock  she  was  lying  at,  and  the  piles  broke 
loose,  and  they  had  to  get  more  ropes  and 
make  her  fast  through  her  ports  and  right 
round  the  warehouse.  A  whole  furniture 
factory  came  down  the  river  and  stuck 
against  a  bridge.  Some  of  the  furniture 
was  got  out,  but  a  lot  floated  away  to  sea. 

Many  logs  of  wood  floated  past  us, 
and  some  were  got  on  board.  One  huge 


one  was  very  difficult  to  handle,  but  it 
was  well  worth  the  trouble.  It  was  so  big 
the  carpenter  said  it  would  make  a  mizen 
topmast.  This  success  fired  their  en¬ 
thusiasm  to  such  an  extent  that  when  the 
tide  slackened  the  second  mate,  a  car¬ 
penter,  and  the  boys  took  the  boat  to 
Sand  Island,  and  got  more  spars  that  had 
been  washed  up  there.  They  also  dug  up 
a  small  tree,  which  we  planted  in  a  cut- 
down  pork  barrel. 

The  mails  had  been  held  up  owing  to 
snow  on  the  railway  lines,  and  we  had  no 
letters  for  a  long  time,  but  luckily  they  got 
through  before  we  left.  The  bar  boat 
brought  them  off,  and  they  were  thrown 
on  board  tied  to  a  piece  of  wood  that  was 
attached  to  a  line.  Our  letters  for  posting 
were  sent  back  in  the  same  way. 

Departure  Feb.  16th,  1890 

All  things  come  to  an  end,  even  gales 
of  wind,  and  on  February  16th  the  bar 
was  reported  smooth  enough  to  cross. 
The  donkey-fire  was  lighted,  the  anchors 
hove  up,  and  we  were  soon  over,  and  the 
long  passage  home  was  begun. 


References 

1 .  The  time  of  the  Norval's  visit  was  found 
in  shipping  notices  appearing  in  Astoria 
newspapers  on  November  25, 1876,  Decem¬ 
ber  12, 1876,  January  3, 1877,  January  6, 1877 
and  March  17, 1877. 

2.  The  Norval  was  an  iron  ship  of  1427  tons 
register.  The  author  sailed  on  two  of  the  ships 
mentioned  in  Basil  Lubbock's  book.  Last  of  the 
Windjammers,  on  the  sister  ships  Orpheus, 
1427  tons,  and  Eurydice,  1465  tons. 


North  Beach  teas  the  name  of  a  ferry  boat, 
the  last  of  the  N.  P.  fleet. 

She  made  connections  with  two  railroads 
on  her  night  and  daily  beat. 

The  North  Beach  zvas  a  well  built  vessel 
with  her  planking  and  inside  like  steel, 
and  her  300  horsepower  diesel. 

She  was  stout  from  her  top  to  her  keel. 


She  always  left  on  schedule  time 
in  summer  and  winter  season. 

She  was  piloted  by  Captain  Falk, 
and  also  R.  Mathiessen. 

With  Thomas  Morris  as  engineer, 
happy  as  a  king  on  his  throne, 

There  was  no  need  of  any  fear, 
with  him  and  assistant  Stone. 

— by  Rasmus  Mathiessen 
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The  Gragg  family  founded  and  named  Elsie  in  1892. 


Pioneer  Days  in  Elsie 

By  Bessie  Gragg  Murphy 


I  WAS  BORN  IN  ELSIE  on  November 
6, 1894,  to  Stephen  Alexander  Gragg 
and  his  wife,  Kate  Crees  Gragg.  They 
had  met  and  fallen  in  love  when  Kate 
taught  the  district  school  at  Mishawaka, 
and  roomed  and  boarded  with  Steve's 
parents,  Henry  Carroll  Gragg  and  his 
wife,  Susy  Ann  Woolsey  Gragg.  They 
came  to  Oregon  from  Kansas  in  1874, 
and  to  Mishawaka  in  Clatsop  County  in 
1878,  after  trying  farming  four  years  at 
places  in  the  Willamette  Valley  near 
Amity  and  Perrydale,  and  finding  them 
unprofitable  from  excessive  wheat 
farming  during  the  "wheat-boom"  in 
earlier  years  in  Oregon.  Grandpa  found 
it  not  much  better  than  the  grasshopper 
plague  he  experienced  in  Kansas. 
Grandpa's  Mishawaka  Homestead 
In  1878,  Grandpa  [Henry  Gragg]  took 
up  a  homestead  of  160  acres  in  Clatsop 
County  in  the  watershed  of  the  Nehalem 
River,  in  the  southeastern  part  of  the 
county  near  the  early  day  post  office  of 
Mishawaka,  which  I  suppose  has  been 
long  since  gone.  [The  Mishawaka  post 
office  was  established  on  March  26, 1878, 
James  F.  Kimberlin,  first  postmaster.  It 
was  near  the  Nehalem  River,  about  two 
miles  east  of  Elsie.  Mishawaka  was 
named  after  the  manufacturing  town  of 
Mishawaka,  St.  Joseph  County,  Indiana. 
The  Mishawaka  post  office  closed  on 
May  15, 1901,  with  records  going  to  Vine 
Maple.] 

Grandpa's  claim  number  was  2020,  as 
recorded  in  the  Oregon  Land  Office  re¬ 
cords  at  Oregon  City  in  1878.  My  father, 
Steve  Gragg,  had  a  land  claim  at  Elsie 
later,  but  he  bought  the  land  claim,  or 
homestead,  rights  to  it,  from  the  original 
owner,  a  Mr.  deMosse. 


First  Elsie  Post  Office 

The  first  Elsie  post  office  was  my 
parents'  house,  originally  started  there 
by  my  uncle,  George  G.  Gragg,  on 
November  1,  1892.  When  he  moved 
away  cl 893,  my  parents,  Steve  and  Kate 
Gragg,  took  over.  We  lived  at  Elsie  until 
April  of  1900,  when  we  moved  to  a  big¬ 
ger  farm  in  Benton  County.  My  uncle 
George  Gragg  named  Elsie  for  his  niece, 
Elsie  Foster  Getz,  the  daughter  of  Gard¬ 
ner  Foster  and  my  aunt,  Beatrice  Gragg. 
Beatrice  was  a  school  teacher  there  at  that 
time. 

Bob  Wherry 

I  was  six  years  old  that  fall  and  do  not 
remember  as  much  about  my  life  in  Clat¬ 
sop  County  as  I  wish  I  did.  But  I  remem¬ 
ber  the  house,  the  yard,  the  creek,  the 
orchard,  the  wooded  hills  around  us,  and 
the  outlines  of  the  huge  evergreen  trees 
that  made  my  horizon.  I  remember  a  few 
of  the  neighbors  and  some  names.  Our 
nearest  one  was  a  widower.  Bob  Wherry, 
and  his  brother  Jack.  Bob  had  mostly 
given  up  on  the  conventional  ways  of  life 
after  the  death  of  his  young  wife.  The 
one  time  we  went  back  to  visit  the  neigh¬ 
borhood,  about  1915,  we  were  shocked 
to  find  Bob's  house  being  gradually  in¬ 
vaded  by  stout  sprays  of  thorny  ever¬ 
green  blackberry  vines,  which  grow 
abundantly  all  over  the  coast  hills,  and 
cannot  be  hindered  without  major  battles 
with  the  axe,  shovel  and  hoe. 

Lukarilla  Family 

Most  of  our  neighbors  were  Finns. 
They  were  good,  hard-working  people, 
lots  of  them  fishermen.  In  more  than  one 
case,  the  father  drowned  on  the  job.  I 
remember  a  neighbor  by  the  name  of 
Juntti  who  lost  his  life  on  his  fishing  job. 
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(Above)  Homestead  of  author's  grandparents,  Henry  C.  Gragg  and  Susy  Ann  Woolsey 
Gragg,  at  Mishawaka,  circa  1879.  (CCHS  Photo  donated  by  author,  Bessie  Gragg 
Murphy.) 


(Below)  Elsie — Vine  Maple  wagon  road,  circa  1900-1910.  Travel  to  Astoria  was  32 
miles  like  this,  and  took  two  days.  (CCHS  photo  #5570-187.) 
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The  last  we  knew  of  them,  the  wife  was 
bravely  carrying  on  the  best  she  could 
with  the  help  of  the  children. 

The  Lukarilla  family  had  one  little  girl 
near  my  age,  and  when  we  could  get 
together  we  played  happily,  although 
we  could  not  speak  each  other's  lan¬ 
guage.  She  finally  learned  to  read  and 
write  English,  and  wrote  to  me,  and  1  to 
her,  and  we  had  a  lifetime  of  correspon¬ 
dence.  I  am  sure  she  has  relatives  in  the 
area  yet.  Her  husband's  name  was  Mike 
Haggren;  her  first  name  was  Hilja 
Lukarilla. 

My  father  [Steve  Gragg]  had  a  little 
apple  orchard,  and  kept  several  stands  of 
busy  bees  there.  He  studied  bee  culture, 
and  I  still  have  his  precious  old  book.  I 
learned  that  part  of  the  orchard  was  not 
the  place  for  me  to  play.  I  did  like  the 
outdoors  and  still  do;  I  have  made  the 
study  of  botany  a  hobby  which  gets  me 
into  the  outdoors.  I've  taken  a  trip  up 
Saddle  Mountain  once  to  study  the  na¬ 
tive  flowers;  it  was  beautiful  up  there. 

Many  of  our  Nehalem  Valley  neigh¬ 
bors  were  Norwegians.  I  remember  the 
Riersons,  but  only  one  first  name — 
Andy. 

Post  Office  Operations 

The  Elsie  post  office  in  our  living 
room  kept  us  in  touch  with  our  neigh¬ 
bors.  The  mail  was  picked  up  at  our 
house,  and  taken  to  the  post  office  at 
Astoria  by  a  man  on  horseback.  I  re¬ 
member  him,  but  not  his  name. 

I  also  remember  a  little  escapade  with 
my  cousin,  Albert  Gragg,  in  connection 
with  the  post  office.  We  had  been  play¬ 
ing  outside  with  my  pet  calf,  and  it  fol¬ 
lowed  us  up  the  steps  onto  the  porch,  and 
we  pushed  it  through  the  door  into  the 
house.  Our  parents  were  away  that  day, 
and  our  beloved  half-blind  Aunt  Susan 
Gragg  was  "baby-sitting"  us  that  day. 
She  was  a  dear,  kindly  soul  and  we  were 
fond  of  her,  but  we  took  our  fun  where 
we  found  it.  So  we  hung  around  the  yard 


to  see  what  would  happen  when  Auntie 
discovered  the  calf.  Soon,  along  came  a 
strange  young  man  for  his  mail.  Evi¬ 
dently  Auntie  had  just  discovered  the 
calf,  and  before  the  man  could  raise  his 
hand  to  knock,  the  door  opened,  and  a 
rambunctious  red  Durham  calf  was 
pushed  out  right  into  a  very  surprised 
young  man.  A  little  later,  a  very 
flustered  and  embarrassed  spinster 
Auntie  finally  handed  out  the  mail.  We 
got  scolded  for  this  stunt  by  our  parents, 
but  were  not  punished.  Auntie  saw  to 
that. 

Shopping  was  two  days  away. 

As  to  celebrating  special  days  and  oc¬ 
casions,  there  was  not  much  of  it  done  as 
I  remember.  Life  was  rugged  and  work 
was  the  order  of  the  day,  mostly.  There 
were  few  conveniences  those  days.  We 
were  thirty-two  rugged  miles  from  a 
shopping  center  at  Astoria,  and  had  to 
camp  one  night  each  way  with  our  team 
and  wagon  and  camp  equipment.  To  me 
this  was  an  adventure  and  great  fun,  but 
to  my  parents  it  was  a  lot  of  extra  work 
and  inconvenience.  Any  travel  in  that 
area,  at  that  time,  often  meant  fording 
streams,  as  there  were  no  bridges.  The 
footlogs  felled  across  the  streams  usually 
washed  away  every  winter;  therefore, 
family  visiting  was  not  easy. 

I  remember  one  horseback  trip  to  visit 
the  Lukarilla  family,  I  rode  behind  Papa 
on  a  farm  horse.  Mama  rode  a  side¬ 
saddle  on  her  pony,  Billy,  and  would  not 
let  him  jump  logs  lest  she  fall  off.  I 
thought  that  was  a  waste  of  fun,  not  to 
jump. 

At  that  time,  the  country  was  in  fron¬ 
tier  condition,  including  the  availability 
of  plenty  of  wild  game.  Of  that,  I  remem¬ 
ber  the  grouse  best;  it  had  such  pretty 
feathers.  Deer,  elk  and  bear  were  availa¬ 
ble,  not  to  mention  the  plentiful  fish. 

We  left  our  Elsie  home  in  April,  1900, 
and  established  our  future  on  a  200-acre 
farm  in  Benton  County.  I  was  too  young 
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to  be  affected  much,  one  way  or  the  other 
by  the  move.  I  just  went  on  playing  with 
whatever  I  found  interesting.  Life  con¬ 
tinued  to  be  interesting,  and  I  soon 
acquired  a  little  brother  who  made  it 
more  so. 

The  Gragg  Family 

Grandpa's  family  included  Papa, 
Aunts  Beatrice  and  Susan,  and  Uncle 
Scott  Woolsey,  who  had  a  160-acre  claim 
near  our  place  at  Elsie.  Uncle  Woolsey 
died  the  year  I  was  born,  in  1894. 
Grandpa  Henry  Gragg  died  at  Deer 
Island,  Oregon,  on  January  13,  1900,  at 
age  80,  the  year  we  left  Elsie.  First  Elsie 


postmaster.  Uncle  George  Gragg  died  at 
Deer  Island  on  July  26,  1900,  at  only  34 
years.  Grandma  Susy  Ann  Gragg  died  on 
July  5, 1911,  at  age  85. 

My  parents  sold  our  home,  the  Elsie 
post  office,  to  Alec  Normand.  It  burned 
down  sometime  before  1915. 


Author  Mrs.  Bessie  Gragg  Murphy  is  94  years 
old,  and  lives  at  Corvallis,  Oregon,  in  Benton 
County  where  her  family  moved  in  1900.  Her 
nephew,  Lee  Gragg  lives  in  Eugene,  Oregon  and 
is  researching  their  family  history. 


The  first  Elsie  post  office,  circa  1899,  founded  and  named  by  George  G.  Gragg  in  1892. 
When  he  moved  away  c.1893,  the  author's  father  became  postmaster.  Author  Bessie 
Gragg  Murphy  was  bom  in  this  house  in  1894;  she  is  on  the  porch  between  her 
parents,  Steve  and  Kate  Gragg.  This  building  burned  before  1915.  Elsie  continued 
to  have  a  post  office  until  December  15, 1943,  when  the  records  were  transferred  to 
Jewell.  (CCHS  photo  donated  by  author,  Bessie  Gragg  Murphy.) 


The  Uppertown  Fire  Station  Museum  began  as  a  brewery  in  1896. 


Early  Astoria  Breweries 

By  Evelyn  G.  Hankel 


STORI A  BEGAN  as  a  frontier  and 
waterfront  town,  drawing  on 
types  and  peoples  of  many  nations. 
From  its  wide-open  aspect  with  fifty  and 
more  saloons,  as  the  town  grew  and 
prospered  it  became  a  more  subdued, 
ordered  community. 

First  Astoria  Brewery,  1872 

From  the  letters  of  Charles  Stevens  in 
the  Oregon  Historical  Society's  Quar¬ 
terly,  Volume  38,  page  350,  there  is  a 
mention  of  Astoria's  first  brewery  open¬ 
ing  in  1872.  It  was  called  the  Astoria 
Brewery,  and  the  proprietor  of  this  first 
endeavor  was  Michael  Myers,  of  Switz¬ 
erland  (listed  in  the  1873  and  1881 
Oregon  Business  Directories.)  The 
YJeekly  Astorian  paid  the  Astoria  Brewery 
a  visit  of  inspection  on  July  9, 1873:  "Mr. 
Myers  has  facilities  seldom  equaled  for 
carrying  on  a  successful  business,  and 
the  orders  on  his  books  show  his  success. 
The  buildings  are  perfect  in  all  appoint¬ 
ments."  According  to  an  1884  Sanborn 
map,  the  Astoria  Brewery  was  on  the 
south  side  of  Duane  Street  west  of  7th, 
diagonally  across  from  the  old  County 
Jail. 

In  1875,  the  brewery  had  a  separate 
bottled  beer  depot  and  saloon  on  9th,  and 
a  branch  saloon  in  Uppertown.  In  1879, 
the  depot  was  at  12th  and  Commercial. 
Lager  beer  was  five  cents  a  glass,  or  25 
cents  per  quart  (wholesale  30  cents  per 
gallon).  Newspaper  advertisements 
listed  both  Rudolph  Barth  and  Michael 
Myers  (or  Meyer),  proprietors.  Myers 
changed  his  surname  to  Meyer,  circa 
1879.  He  had  arrived  in  Astoria  in  1862, 
and  died  in  Astoria  May  12, 1912,  accord¬ 
ing  to  his  obituary  in  the  Daily  Astoria 
Budget  of  May  13, 1912. 


The  Columbia  Brewery,  1875 
(Downtown  Astoria) 

By  1874,  the  need  for  another  brewery 
to  supply  beer  for  the  many  area  saloons 
brought  two  more  immigrants  with  a 
knowledge  of  brewing.  Proprietors  E. 
Papmahl  and  William  Uhlenhart, 
opened  the  Columbia  Brewery  in  1875  in 
downtown  Astoria.  The  location  was 
somewhere  on  Concomly  Street  (re¬ 
named  Astor  Street  in  1894).  Beer  wasn't 
the  only  production  according  to  a  May 
22,  1875  newspaper  item:  'The  hens  at 
the  Columbia  Brewery  in  this  city  are 
doing  double  duty,  by  laying  double- 
yoked  eggs."  In  1876,  Papmahl  and  Bock 
were  the  Columbia  Brewery  proprie¬ 
tors.  In  1878,  the  brewery  was  purchased 
by  John  Hahn,  and  he  was  listed  as  the 
owner  in  an  1881  Oregon  State  Directory. 

In  1879,  Astoria  had  14  salmon  can¬ 
neries,  two  sawmills,  two  breweries,  one 
tannery,  three  volunteer  fire  companies, 
and  125  shops,  including  stores  and 
saloons.  The  two  breweries  at  that  time, 
Meyer's  Astoria  Brewery  and  Hahn's 
Columbia  Brewery,  were  advertised  in 
the  July  8,  1879  Daily  Astorian.  But  the 
demise  of  both  breweries  occured  in  the 
1880s.  The  Astoria  Brewery  appeared  on 
the  1884  Sanborn  map,  but  was  gone  by 
1888,  at  which  time  the  buildings  were 
abandoned  and  dilapidated. 

North  Pacific  Brewery,  1884 
(34th  &  Grand) 

John  Kopp  (1853-1935)  was  bom  in 
Switzerland,  the  son  of  Joseph  Kopp.  He 
emigrated  to  the  United  States  in  1873, 
and  worked  in  iron,  copper  and  gold 
mines.  In  1880,  he  married  Annie  Boent- 
gen,  and  they  had  six  children,  son  John 
Jr.,  and  daughters  Anna  (Mrs.  Charles 
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John  icon's  North  Pacific  Brewery  (large  building  in  foreground)  in  1890  recon¬ 
structed  after  1889  fire.  His  home  is  at  left,  background,  Where  wife  Annie  Td 
aughter,  Hattie,  are  standing  on  the  porch  (barely  visible  in  this  photo).  Driver  of 
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This  brewery  was  on  the  east  side  of  34th  at  Grand  (between  Grand  and  Harrison). 
Four  of  the  men  standing  with  raised  beers  are  Louie  Bosshart,  owner  John  Kopp, 
brewmaster  Jake  Bosshart  and  A1  Seafeldt.  The  two  men  on  the  right  unidentified. 
(CCHS  photo  #330-240.) 
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Brown),  Pauline,  or  Lena  (Mrs.  Charles 
Alworth),  Hattie  (Mrs.  Paul  Campbell 
Boord),  Elizabeth  (Mrs.  William  Haley), 
and  Julia.  In  1883,  he  and  A.  Henrick 
started  the  Bay  View  Brewery  in  Seattle. 
In  1884,  he  brought  his  family  to  Astoria 
(gaining  prominence  in  Astoria  society 
of  the  1880s),  and  started  the  North 
Pacific  Brewery  at  6th  and  Abemethy 
(now  34th  and  Grand)  in  Uppertown. 
Kopp  constructed  his  residence  on  the 
same  property  in  1888,  and  held  a  house¬ 
warming  in  October.  It  burned  down 
with  the  brewery,  less  than  a  year  later. 
The  brewery  did  well,  but  was  destroyed 
by  fire  on  June  23,  1889,  with  only  the 
water  tank  saved. 

Kopp  immediately  built  a  new 
brewery  on  the  same  site,  which  was 
nearing  completion  on  July  25, 1889.  The 
brew  building  was  appraised  at  $7,000. 
Quoting  the  Daily  Astorian  of  September 
15, 1890:  "A  walk  of  about  3  minutes  up 
the  hill  on  the  line  of  the  old  military  road 
at  Uppertown,  brings  one  to  a  bench  of 
nearly  level  ground,  on  and  about  which 
are  several  tasty  residences  and  the  ex¬ 
tensive  buildings  occupied  by  John 
Kopp's  ice  factory  and  brewing  works." 
The  brewery  produced  600  to  770  barrels 
of  beer  per  month  (over  30  barrels  a  day), 
and  two  tons  of  ice  daily.  Ten  men  and 
three  wagons  delivered  the  products. 
Ten  more  men  were  employed  in 
brewing. 

A  major  supplier  of  hops  was  A. 
Olsen,  who  raised  them  on  his  farm  in  the 
Nehalem  valley. 

The  St.  Louis  Brewery,  1888 
(17th  &  Duane) 

A  steam  brewery  was  behind 
O'Brien's  Hotel,  on  the  west  side  of  17th 
on  Duane  Street  (at  what  was  then  167 
West  6th),  known  as  the  St.  Louis 
Brewery.  Before  that  it  may  have  been 
the  Pacific  Brewing  Company,  incor¬ 
porated  October  23, 1883  by  H.  Humbel, 
Theresa  O'Brien  (the  hotel  owner),  and  E. 


Papmahl.  The  St.  Louis  Brewery  was 
listed  at  the  17th  Street  location  in  city 
directories  from  1888  until  1893.  The 
hotel  and  brewery  were  built  on  pilings 
over  the  water  of  Scow  Bay.  The  site  is 
now  a  vacant  lot  northeast  of  the 
Heritage  Museum. 

New  North  Pacific  Breweiy,  1896 
(30th  &  Marine  Drive) 

In  1893,  Kopp  purchased  the  east  half 
of  Block  147,  Shively's  Astoria,  for  $7,000, 
where  he  planned  to  build  a  new 
brewery.  In  March,  1896,  he  called  for 
bids,  and  the  cornerstone  for  the  5-story 
brewery  building  with  a  concrete  foun¬ 
dation  at  30th  &  Franklin  (Marine  Drive) 
was  laid  on  July  9, 1896. 

The  cornerstone  laying  ceremony  on 
July  11th  was  a  gala  event,  as  related  in 
the  newspapers  of  July  11th,  12th  and 
13th,  1896.  The  brewery  building  was 
partially  erected,  covered  with  banners 
and  flags  of  many  nations.  The  Astoria 
Military  Band  played  patriotic  songs  and 
marches,  and  "all  the  Astorians,  thirsty 
from  the  heat  of  the  day,  were  refreshed." 
Proprietor  Kopp,  and  architect  Emil 
Schacht,  greeted  the  guests. 

Cornerstone  Contents 
A  leaden  box  was  placed  in  the  big 
cornerstone,  containing  documents  and 
articles  to  be  opened  one  hundred  years 
hence,  in  1996.  (However,  the  corner¬ 
stone  was  opened  and  the  contents  ex¬ 
amined  when  the  brewery  building  was 
tom  down,  and  the  brick  beer  storage 
building  was  being  remodeled  for  the 
Uppertown  Fire  Station,  in  1928.) 

A  paper  listed  Kopp's  employees: 
Carl  Boentgen,  bookkeeper;  Peter  Nufur, 
brewmaster;  Jacob  Bosshart,  brewer; 
Jacob  Utzinger,  brewer  (Jacob  and  Eliza¬ 
beth  were  neighbors  of  my  family  on 
Kensington  Avenue);  John  Stiner, 
brewer;  John  Roberson,  engineer; 
George  Goodall,  engineer  (a  brother  to 
Harry  Goodall,  see  CUMTUX, Vol.  2,  No. 
2, 1982,  page  21);  Julius  Schell,  fireman; 
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Hans  Jacobsen,  driver;  Thomas  Christi¬ 
anson,  driver;  Louis  Boentgen,  bottler. 

Listed  were  those  involved  with 
building  the  new  plant:  Emil  Schacht, 
architect  (wife  Augusta);  George  D.  Ni- 
coll,  supterintendent  of  construction; 
John  O.  McGinnies,  bricklayer;  Scow  Bay 
Foundry,  iron  works;  Astoria  Iron 
Works,  iron  works;  Charles  Vershueren, 
painter;  Henry  Weider,  roofer;  American 
Copper  and  Iron  Works,  brew  plant. 

Other  items  preserved  in  the  corner¬ 
stone  were:  Daily  Astorian  newspaper, 
July  11,  1986;  Daily  Budget  newspaper, 
July  10,  1896;  American  coins:  1887 
nickle,  1876  dime,  1876  quarter,  1868  half 
dollar.  Foreign  coins:  1860  British  half- 
penny,  1887  Canadian  penny  (Bank  of 
Upper  Canada),  1884  Canadian  dime, 
and  an  1895  Hong  Kong  dime. 

In  a  sealed  envelope  were:  a  history 
of  the  brewery,  documents  from  the  As¬ 
toria  Military  Band,  ten  Astoria  streetcar 
tickets  for  rides  in  1996  (the  streetcar  sys¬ 
tem  was  abandoned  in  1924),  plus  a  large 
assortment  of  business  cards  from  those 
who  were  present  at  the  ceremonies. 

These  lists  and  items  were  put  in  a 
metal  box,  and  placed  in  the  cornerstone 
by  Judge  A.  A.  Cleveland,  who  delivered 
the  welcoming  speech. 

The  new  building  cost  $56,000,  and 
was  the  most  expensive  single  building 
in  Astoria  at  the  time,  containing 
$100,000  in  equipment.  Production  at  the 
new  plant  of  the  North  Pacific  Brewery, 
with  "every  modem  contrivance  known 
to  the  brewer's  art",  began  on  December 
30, 1896,  producing  200  barrels  of  beer  a 
day.  Legend  has  it  that  the  mortar  in  the 
new  building  was  mixed  with  beer,  not 
water. 

Joseph  P.  Shamberger 
Joseph  P.  Shamberger  joined  John 
Kopp  in  the  North  Pacific  Brewing  Com¬ 
pany  as  brewmaster  in  1902  (the  brewery 
was  re-incorporated  on  September  3, 


1902  by  John  Kopp,  Joseph  Schamberger 
and  Emil  Schimpff).  Shamberger  had 
been  a  brewmaster  for  the  John  Stenger 
Brewery  in  Naperville,  Illinois.  He 
married  Stenger's  daughter,  Mary,  who 
was  the  author's  great  aunt.  Mary's 
health  declined,  and  Joseph,  thinking  the 
western  climate  might  be  beneficial  for 
her,  moved  his  family  to  Oregon  and 
found  a  position  with  John  Kopp. 
Another  interesting  item  about  Scham¬ 
berger:  At  the  Stenger  Brewery  in  Il¬ 
linois,  he  was  a  brewmaster  along  with 
Adolph  Coors.  Both  men  were  brought 
from  Germany  to  work  in  Stenger's 
Brewery.  Coors  also  moved  West  and 
established  his  own  brewery  in  Golden, 
Colorado. 

Joe  Schamberger  invested  in  the 
North  Pacific  Brewery  in  1905,  and  built 
the  residence  on  the  north  side  of  17th 
and  Franklin  in  1906.  His  family  lived  in 
that  dwelling  until  the  death  of  his  wife, 
Mary,  a  few  years  later. 

Kopp  Sold  Brewexy  in  1902 

During  the  years  John  Kopp  owned 
the  North  Pacific  Brewing  Company,  he 
served  terms  as  Astoria  City  Council¬ 
man,  and  Police  Commissioner.  The 
Daily  Morning  Astorian  reported  on  Sep¬ 
tember  5, 1902  that  the  the  North  Pacific 
Brewery  was  sold  to  Emil  Schimpff, 
Charles  Robinson,  Victor  Koch  and  John 
Benore,  with  John  Kopp  retaining  a  small 
interest.  W.  Emil  Schimpff  was  named 
manager,  and  became  president  of  the 
firm  in  1907.  In  1903,  Kopp  moved  to 
Montana  and  entered  the  wholesale 
butchering  business,  but  returned  to 
Clatsop  County  in  1906,  and  lived  at  748 
1st  and  400  4th  Ave.,  in  Seaside.  Circa 
1915,  he  was  representative  from  Seaside 
for  the  State  Port  Commission.  In 
August,  1926,  Mrs.  Kopp  was  injured  at 
Seaside  in  an  auto  accident.  They  moved 
to  Portland  in  December,  1926,  where 
John  Kopp  died  in  September,  1935. 
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Special  North  Pacific  Beers 
Regatta — Maltona 
Centennial 

For  the  1903  Astoria  Regatta,  the 
North  Pacific  Brewery  put  a  special  "Re¬ 
gatta  Beer"  on  the  market. 

In  1908,  the  brewery  marketed  an 
early  version  of  "near  beer",  a  non-alco¬ 
holic  beer  called  "maltona". 

An  article  about  the  North  Pacific 
Brewing  Company  appeared  on  page  23 
of  the  1911  Centennial  Edition  of  the 
Morning  Astorian,  in  which  the  brewery 
ran  a  half  page  advertisement  on  page  43. 
According  to  the  write-up,  the  brewery 
was  capitalized  at  $200,000  and  em¬ 
ployed  20  to  25  men  with  a  payroll  of 
$30,000  annually  (said  to  have  the 
highest  wage  scale  of  any  brewery  on  the 
Pacific  Coast).  Manager  W.  Emil 
Schimpff  was  the  largest  stockholder. 
The  plant  occupied  several  acres  of  wa¬ 
terfront.  The  cellerage  capacity  was 
25,000  barrels,  and  the  average  output 
was  20,000  barrels  a  year  (1911).  Three- 
quarters  of  the  product  went  to  Portland, 
one  quarter  being  consumed  locally.  A 
special  brew  was  developed  for  the  As¬ 
toria  Centennial  year  by  brewmaster, 
Charles  Clase. 

Prohibition  Closed  Brewery,  1915 

When  W.  Emil  Schimpff  retired  in  Oc¬ 
tober,  1914,  Peter  Grant  became  general 
manager  of  the  brewery.  However, 
Grant's  tenure  was  short-lived,  because 
prohibition  closed  brewery  operations  in 

1915,  after  which  J.  Winkaback  leased  the 
ice  making  plant,  and  in  1916  the 
brewery  was  converted  to  a  condensed 
milk  plant  by  Bruce  Rowan.  However 
promising  these  efforts  were,  the 
brewery  ended  in  bankruptcy.  Early  in 

1 91 6,  the  property  passed  to  the  Scranton 
Trust  Company,  then  C.  F.  Guenther, 
and  finally  to  A.  Edward  Madenspacher, 
bankruptcy  trustee  who  brought  suit  in 
1917  versus  brewery  directors  W.  E. 


Schimpff,  A.  M.  Smith,  Hans  Jacobsen,  R. 
G.  Prael,  and  Peter  Grant. 

Brewery  Became  Fire  Station,  1928 
Time  Capsule  Opened 

The  brewery's  "century  time  capsule" 
lasted  only  32  years.  In  1928,  the  former 
North  Pacific  Brewery  brick  beer  storage 
building  at  30th  and  Franklin  was  re¬ 
modeled  to  become  the  Uppertown  Fire 
Station.  The  frame  brewery  building  next 
door  was  razed,  and  on  December  19, 
1928,  the  old  cornerstone  removed.  The 
next  day's  headline  on  page  one  of  the 
evening  Astoria  Budget  read:  "Corner¬ 
stone  of  Old  Brewery  is  Dug  Out;  Find 
Papers,  No  Beer."  The  Morning  Astorian 
also  covered  the  story. 

Inside  the  comersone  was  found  a 
"Free  Beer"  handbill  that  had  enticed  As- 
torians  to  attend  the  cornerstone  laying 
ceremony  on  July  11,  1896,  plus  the  fol¬ 
lowing:  two  newspapers  dated  July  11, 
1896,  the  Morning  Astorian,  and  the  Eve¬ 
ning  Budget,  both  exceptionally  well  pre¬ 
served;  the  calling  cards  of  several 
leading  citizens;  a  paper  signed  by  the 
personnel  of  the  brewery;  and  a  paper 
signed  by  the  12  members  of  the  Astoria 
Military  Band  on  which  was  also  written: 
"Our  best  wishes  we  give  with  cheer, 
while  drinking  a  glass  of  Kopp's  famous 
beer." 

Among  those  present  at  the  cere¬ 
mony,  according  to  the  papers  found, 
were:  John  Gratke  of  the  Astoria  Budget, 
W.  C.  Cowgill  of  the  Morning  Astorian,  A. 
Schemekan,  W.  F.  McGregor,  A.  Sea- 
feldt,  J.  W.  Conn,  V.  Boelling,  W.  F.  Snod¬ 
grass,  Frank  L.  Parker,  W.  J.  Suprenant 
(contractor),  Emil  and  August  Schacht 
(architects),  George  D.  Nicoll  (superin¬ 
tendent  of  construction),  and  Charles 
Verschuren  (painter),  and  several  others 
not  listed.  Neither  of  the  newspaper  sto¬ 
ries  mentioned  finding  the  old  coins  or 
streetcar  tickets  that  were  supposed  to 
have  been  in  the  cornerstone. 
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North  Pacific  Brewery  beer  storage  building  (left),  as  it  appeared  in  1930,  after  it  had 
been  remodeled  to  become  the  Uppertown  Fire  Station  in  1928.  The  second  or  fourth 
engine  is  the  1912  LaFrance.  The  roadster  is  a  1926  Buick.  (CCHS  photo  #3343-732.) 


A  building  next  to  the  brick  beer 
storage  building  that  had  been  used  as  a 
machine  shop  and  garage  for  15  years, 
was  tom  down  in  1943. 

Astoria  "Beer  Depots" 
and  Bottling  Plants 

There  were  a  number  of  "bottled  beer 
depots"  and  "beer  bottling"  operations  in 
Astoria,  some  bottling  local  product  and 
others  bottling  and/or  warehousing  beer 
from  elsewhere.  The  first  was  the  Astoria 
Brewery  Saloon  and  Bottled  Beer  Depot 
on  Main  (9th)  Street  operated  by 
Rudolph  Barth  and  Michael  Myers. 
Another  early  one  was  the  Oregon  City 
Brewery  Depot,  H.  Humbel,  proprietor, 
in  1877. 

Boentgen  Family  Bottling  Works 
Albert  Wm.  Utzinger 

John  Kopp's  wife's  family  owned  the 
North  Pacific  Bottling  Works,  and  its 
successor,  the  Crown  Soda  Works,  until 
1912.  Lena  Boentgen,  sister  of  Mrs.  John 
(Annie  Boentgen)  Kopp,  married  Albert 
Wm.  Utzinger  Sr.  on  July  9, 1886.  In  1886, 
he  owned  the  Cosmopolitan  Saloon  in 
Astoria.  In  1893  he  opened  the 
Cosmopolitan  Theatre,  and  owned  the 
California  Wine  House.  Also,  according 
to  the  1893  Polk  directory,  A.  W. 
Utzinger  was  the  proprietor  (and  C.  C. 


Utzinger,  manager)  of  the  North  Pacific 
Bottling  Works  on  the  corner  of  3rd  and 
Spruce  (which  would  now  be  on  2nd 
south  of  Bond  Street)  sole  bottler  of  North 
Pacific  beer.  In  1894,  he  sold  the 
Cosmopolitan  Saloon  to  Louis  Boentgen. 
A1  Utzinger  was  a  lifelong  band  leader, 
and  received  a  patent  in  1888  for  a  band 
music  rack  he  had  invented.  He  in¬ 
structed  and  led  bands  in  Astoria,  Fort 
Stevens,  Warrenton,  and  the  popular 
Seaside  Girls  Band,  well-known 
statewide.  In  1903,  he  composed  "The 
Budget  March"  for  the  Astoria  Daily 
Budget  newspaper  which  is  now  the 
Daily  Astorian.  His  daughter,  Anna 
(1888-1978),  married  Harry  M.  Wheatley 
in  1908  (owner  of  Wheatley's  store  on 
the  northeast  corner  of  Broadway  and 
Holladay  in  Seaside  for  many  years). 

By  1896,  the  North  Pacific  Bottling 
Works  had  moved  to  87  -  9th  Street.  In 
1900,  North  Pacific  beer  was  being 
bottled  by  the  Crown  Soda  Works 
owned  by  Louis  Boentgen,  which  moved 
to  538  Duane  Street  in  1902.  When  Louis 
Boentgen  died  in  1905,  ownership  trans¬ 
ferred  to  Rudolph  Boentgen.  In  1911, 
North  Pacific  beer  was  still  being  bottled 
by  the  Crown  Bottling  Works  at  538 
Duane  by  R.  H.  Boentgen.  He  sold  the 
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bottling  works  to  Edward  Muddeman 
and  Leb  Carlson  in  1912. 

Weinhard  Bottled, 

Not  Brewed  in  Astoria 
In  1903,  the  Henry  Weinhard  Brewery 
of  Portland  set  up  a  beer  depot  in  Astoria, 
William  Johnson,  manager.  Weinhard's 
beer  was  bottled  (not  brewed)  by  the 
Columbia  Bottling  Company  at  571 
Duane.  (The  Weinhard  Hotel  in  Astoria 
was  destroyed  in  the  1922  Astoria  fire; 
the  remains  of  its  elegant  entrance 
columns  can  be  seen  in  Shively  Park.) 

In  1904,  E.  Gustafson  built  a  beer 
depot  in  Astoria  for  the  Star  Brewery  in 
Portland :  a  2-story  building  on  Commer¬ 
cial  with  a  saloon  on  the  ground  floor. 

Last  Brewery  Attempt,  1933 
Warren  L.  Starkey,  W.  G.  Jenkins  Jr., 
and  William  H.  Anderson  of  Portland 
formed  a  new  Astoria  Brewing  Com¬ 
pany  in  August  of  1933,  and  planned  to 
construct  it  on  Commercial  between  15th 
and  16th  Streets  in  the  old  Fellman  Build¬ 
ing.  The  St.  Mary's  Hospital  staff  ob¬ 
jected  publicly  to  the  company  starting 
the  brewery,  but  the  city  officials  issued 
a  license  for  the  business  to  be  estab¬ 
lished.  Apparently  never  built,  that  was 
the  last  attempt  to  build  a  brewery  in 
Astoria.  (In  1934,  there  were  only 
brewer's  agents  in  Astoria,  both  on  11th 
Street.) 

The  Astoria  Budget  reported  on  June 
29,  1939,  that  Arthur  Anderson  was  in¬ 
stalling  the  old  Weinhard  (North 
Pacific?)  brewery  wrought  iron  gates  at 
his  home  on  Smith  Lake. 

Uppertown  Fire  Station  Museum 
North  Pacific  Brewery's  old  brick  beer 
storage  building  at  2968  Marine  Drive 
served  as  the  Uppertown  Fire  Station 
from  1928  until  c.1960,  after  which  it  was 
used  for  storage,  and  the  third  floor  for  a 
gymnasium.  In  January,  1989,  the  As¬ 
toria  City  Council  voted  unanimously  to 
give  the  building  to  the  Clatsop  County 
Historical  Society  for  creation  of  a  fire 


museum.  The  museum  will  house  an  im¬ 
pressive  collection  of  fire  apparatus,  in¬ 
cluding  the  wooden  1877  LaFrance  Hook 
&  Ladder  wagon  purchased  only  seven 
years  after  the  Astoria  Fire  Department 
was  founded.  Major  funding  for  repair 
and  restoration  of  the  fire  hall  was 
pledged  by  a  grant  from  the  Oregon 
Tourism  Alliance. 
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The  life  and  work  of  Oregon's  pioneer  impressionist  painter. 


John  Henry  Trullinger,  Art  Pioneering 

By  Rebecca  Rubens 


"So  painting  in  the  Northwest  is  like  any 
sort  of  pioneering.  It  has  its  peculiar  ob¬ 
stacles  and  drawbacks,  along  with  its  humble 
reward;  and  this  will  continue  to  be  until  the 
coast  country  matures. " — JHT 

IN  1870,  John  CorseTrullinger  (1828- 
1901)  was  in  Boston,  where  he  was 
building  two  turbine  water  wheels  he 
had  invented  and  patented.  These  water 
wheels  were  to  be  used  for  operating  a 
saw  and  grist  mill  on  Dairy  Creek  in 
Centerville,  three  miles  from  Forest 
Grove.  (See  CUMTUX,  Vol.  9,  No.  2, 
Spring,  1989,  page  7.)  While  John  Corse 
Trullinger  was  away  in  Boston,  his  fifth 
son,  John  Henry  T rullinger,  was  born  on 
April  29, 1870,  in  Forest  Grove. 

What  Brought  Family  to  Astoria 
Up  to  1869,  six  children  were  bom  to 
John  C.  and  Hannah  (Boyle)  Trullinger: 
Albert  Perry  (1855),  Thomas  O.  (1858), 
Elizabeth  Ann  (1860),  Isabelle  S.  (1861), 
Sherman  Grant  (1864),  and  Thaddeus 
Stevens  (1867).  On  January  27, 1872,  the 
last  son,  William  Lewis,  was  born  to  the 
Trullinger  family.1  The  family  lived  in 
Centerville  for  five  years.  According  to 
John  Henry  Trullinger,  his  father  was 
dissatisfied  with  life  in  rural  Centerville, 
which  he  considered  a  "backward  farm¬ 
ing  district."2  During  this  period  of  dis¬ 
content,  he  bought  twelve  acres  of  land 
on  the  west  Astoria  waterfront.  He  de¬ 
cided  Astoria  was  the  future  commercial 
capital  of  the  northwest,  and  he  built  a 
sawmill  and  box  factory  on  his  water¬ 
front  property.  In  1876,  he  moved  his 
young  family  from  Centerville  to  As¬ 
toria. 

For  a  short  time  in  1878,  business  in 
the  Astoria  Trullinger  mill  was  slow,  and 


John  H.  Trullinger  with  easel  and 
canvas,  painting  in  Governor  T.  T. 
Geer's  garden,  1913.  (CCHS  photo 
#5767-00TR-A.) 

John  CorseTrullinger  leased  the  mill  to  a 
salmon  packer,  Marshall  Kinney,  to  use 
as  a  salmon  packing  plant.  During  this 
business  lag  in  1879,  the  Trullinger 
family  moved  to  Josephine  County  in 
southern  Oregon,  where  J.  C.  Trullinger, 
who  still  had  a  touch  of  gold  fever,  had 
bought  a  gold  mine.  The  mine  proved 
unprofitable,  however,  and  the 
Trullinger  family  abandoned  this  prop¬ 
erty,  along  with  $13,000  worth  of  iron 
hydraulic  piping  that  was  used  to  wash 
gold  out  of  the  hillside.3  Again  the 
family  moved  north  to  Centerville  in 
1880,  and  later  back  to  the  Astoria  water¬ 
front. 
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"When  sitting  for  a  tin-type,  one  must 
not  move  during  eleven  seconds,  and, 
how  stupid  I  appear!  This  was  taken 
when  I  was  about  twelve  years  old. 

My  lovely  mother  made  this  coat  that 
I  am  wearing."  —John  H.  Trullinger, 
187Z  (CCHS  photo  #5980-00TR.) 

Boyhood  in  Astoria 
John  Henry  Trullinger  was  ten  years 
old  in  1880,  and  life  in  Astoria  was  full  of 
hope,  promise  and  adventure. 
Hundreds  of  homesteaders  were 
moving  to  the  area  in  the  late  1880s.  The 
population  of  Clatsop  County  was  7,055 
according  to  the  1890  census,  with 
around  2,045  Chinese.4  John  Henry 
Trullinger  grew  up  surrounded  by 
pioneer  businessmen,  busy  carving  out 
their  economic  place  from  what  must 
have  seemed  like  limitless  possibilities. 

Early  Art  Connections 
Schools  were  started  very  soon  after 
the  first  settlers  arrived.  The  first  formal 
school  had  been  established  in  Astoria  in 
1851,  and  the  first  public  school  built  in 
1859  at  9th  and  Exchange.5  John  Henry 
Trullinger' s  formal  education  (like  many 
early  pioneer  children)  was  sporadic  and 


interrupted  by  family  moves,  as  his 
father  juggled  various  economic  options. 
He  did  develop  a  deep  interest  in  art,  and 
had  already  some  facility  as  indicated  by 
early  drawings.  There  were  professional 
artists  working  in  the  area,  but  there  is  no 
information  that  John  Henry  Trullinger 
studied  with  anyone  at  this  time.  His 
sister,  Isabelle  (nine  years  older),  studied 
art  in  San  Francisco,  and  returned  to  As¬ 
toria;  most  likely  to  share  new  informa¬ 
tion  with  her  younger  brother. 

Young  Lighting  System  Electrician 
By  the  age  of  fifteen,  John  Henry 
Trullinger  had  put  away  textbooks,  and 
in  1885  began  working  full  time  in  his 
father's  electric  light  plant  that  operated 
in  conjunction  with  the  West  Shore  Mills. 
John  H.  Trullinger's  father  visited  the 
Louisiana  Exposition  in  New  Orleans 
and  saw  "Edison's  Incandescent  Light¬ 
ing  System",  and  "being  a  progressive 
spirited  businessman,  conceived  the  idea 
that  it  may  become  profitable  to  add  an 
electric  lighting  system  to  his  sawmill 
business,  because  there  was  much 
wasted  fuel  from  his  mill  (sawdust  and 
slabwood)  which  could  make  steam  for 
driving  engines  for  running  dynamos." 6 
John  Henry  Trullinger  and  his  younger 
brother,  William  Lewis  Trullinger  (1872- 
1946),  at  ages  fifteen  and  fourteen,  be¬ 
came  electricians  for  a  lighting  business 
that  ran  every  night,  a  strenuous  seven 
nights  a  week.  He  and  William  had 
joined  the  ranks  of  pioneer  businessmen, 
and  became  equal  stockholders  in  the 
West  Shore  Mills. 

Marriage  and  Early  Paintings 
On  July  9,  1886,  John  Henry 
Trullinger  joined  the  Oregon  National 
Guard  (listed  as  a  musician,  and  a 
fireman)  for  a  three  year  term,  with  an 
honorable  discharge  in  1888.  The  light¬ 
ing  plant  (West  Shore  Electric  Light 
Company)  of  the  West  Shore  Mills  was 
sold  in  March,  1893,  to  the  Northwestern 
Electric  Light  Company,  soon  after  me- 
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ters  were  installed  to  assess  charges  for 
actual  electricity  used.  Shortly  after  this 
period,  William  Trullinger  married 
Hallie  Raymond,  and  had  a  son,  Ray¬ 
mond  Trullinger  (1895-1963).  John 
Henry  Trullinger,  in  the  meantime,  had 
met  Sadie  Genevieve  Gilbert,  of  Port¬ 
land,  and  they  were  married  September 
9,  1896,  in  Portland,  at  the  home  of  the 
bride's  sister,  Mrs.  F.  J.  Streibig,  at  738 
Hoyt  Street.  All  during  these  active  bus¬ 
iness  years,  John  H.  T  rullinger  continued 
to  draw  and  paint  in  his  spare  time,  and 
several  portraits  and  landscapes  from 
this  period  still  exist. 

Governor  Theodore  T.  Geer 
On  June  14,  1900,  Isabelle  Trullinger 
wed  Governor  Theodore  T.  Geer. 
(Governor  Geer  was  previously  married 
to  Nancy  Duncan,  who  died  suddenly  in 
1898.)  Governor  T.  T.  Geer  had  been  a 
member  of  the  Oregon  legislature  for  six 
years,  and  Speaker  of  the  House  in  1891. 
He  was  very  active  in  William  McKin¬ 
ley's  presidential  election  in  1897,  and 
when  the  Republican  Convention  met  in 


Astoria  in  1898,  he  was  nominated  by 
acclamation  for  Governor,  the  first 
Oregon  native  son  to  serve  as  Governor. 
His  term  as  a  governor  from  1898  to  1903 
was  a  time  of  social  and  political  change. 
In  1902,  the  initiative  and  referendum 
law  was  passed,  which  created  the 
"Oregon  system"  (the  bipartisan  fabric  of 
direct  legislation)  and  in  1903  the  legisla¬ 
ture  "made  social  history  by  passing  the 
first  law  limiting  the  employment  of 
women  in  factories  and  laundries  to  ten 

n 

hours  a  day." 

Decision  to  Pursue  Art  Career 
Hallie  Raymond  Trullinger  died  on 
March  8, 1902,  in  San  Francisco  after  an 
extended  illness,  and  according  to  her 
last  wish,  her  son  Raymond  was  to  live 
with  John  and  Sadie  Trullinger.  After 
selling  his  share  of  the  West  Shore  Mills 
and  Electric  Company,  John  H. 
Trullinger's  interest  in  art  and  painting 
superseded  the  yearn  for  business: 
"Even  to  be  a  poor  artist  would  be  more 
pleasurable  than  to  be  a  successful  busi¬ 
nessman."8  In  mid-1902,  John  H. 


John  H.  Trullinger,  an d  his  wife,  Sadie  G enevieve  (Gilbert)  Trullinger,  in  1897,shortly 
after  they  were  married.  "During  my  superficial  period,"  John  wrote  in  his  notebook. 
(CCHS  photos  #6765-00TR  and  #5767-00TR-B.) 
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Richmond,  England,  where  John  H.  Trullinger  began  studying  painting  in  1902. 
(CCHS  photo  #5757-00TR.) 


Trullinger,  with  Sadie  and  seven-year 
old  Raymond,  traveled  across  the 
country  headed  for  ship  passage  to 
Europe,  and  at  the  age  of  thirty-two,  John 
Henry  Trullinger  decided  to  pursue 
painting  as  a  profession. 

Studied  Art  in  England 

London  was  the  first  destination,  and 
there  they  tried  to  visit  all  the  cultural 
sites  of  interest.  From  London,  they 
moved  twenty  miles  up  the  River 
Thames  to  the  suburb  of  Richmond, 
where  he  worked  for  a  short  while  with 
the  artist,  Mr.  Johnson.  After  a  few 
months,  in  early  1903,  John,  Sadie  and 
Raymond  moved  to  Cornwall,  Pen¬ 
zance,  where  John  entered  the  Academy 
of  Stanhope  Forbes,  A.R.A.  (Associate  of 
the  Royal  Academy),  to  study  for  a  year 
and  a  half. 


Impressionism 

The  Royal  Academy  was  hostile  to  the 
new  French  art  of  impressionism.  There 
were  no  group  exhibitions  of  London 
impressionists  after  1889,  and  there  was 
little  evidence  of  impressionism  in 
British  art  in  1903.9  In  British  art,  the 
term  impressionism,  according  to  con¬ 
temporary  critic  D.  S.  MacColl,  applied 
to  "any  new  painting  that  surprised  or 
annoyed  the  critics  or  public."10  The 
term  impressionism  was  coined  by  a 
French  journalist,  in  reference  to  an  1872 
painting  titled  Impression-Sunrise,  by 
Claude  Monet,  the  quintessential  im¬ 
pressionist. 

The  artistic  heights  of  French  impres¬ 
sionism  had  been  reached  in  1886  and 
French  impressionism  had  developed 
into  an  international  style.  In  its  purest 
form,  impressionism  was  characterized 
by  work  painted  outdoors  in  a  natural. 
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informal  setting  (en  plein  air),  and  con¬ 
veying  a  spontaneous  impression  of 
what  the  painter  truly  saw.  Paint  was 
applied  in  short,  unblended  brush¬ 
strokes,  sometimes  directly  from  a  tube. 
The  central  idea  of  unblended,  jux¬ 
taposed  colors  was  that  from  a  distance, 
the  eye  of  the  viewer  mixed  the  color, 
creating  a  greater  sensation  of  color  and 
light  than  could  be  realized  by  blending. 
This  created  a  new  concept  of  light  that 
was  more  personal  and  secular. 
Shadows  cast  by  subjects  outside  were 
painted  blue;  blue  shadows  reflected  the 
sky.  (John  H.Trullinger  claimed  to  have 
developed  and  mixed  his  own  particular 
blend  of  blue  which  can  be  found  in  his 
painting  Lady  With  a  Parasol,  portrait  of 
Sadie  Gilbert  Trullinger.)  American  im¬ 
pressionists,  in  general,  used  more 
muted  colors  than  French  impression¬ 
ists.11 

By  the  late  1880s  in  Paris,  French  im¬ 
pressionism  was  not  only  acceptable,  but 
also  respectable,  and  it  was  followed  by 
post-impressionism  (from  1885, 
Cezanne,  Seurat,  Van  Gogh,  Gauguin); 
fauvism  (from  1905,  Matisse);  and  cu¬ 
bism  (from  1909,  Picasso,  Braque).12 

Studied  Art  in  Paris 

John  H.  Trullinger  moved  to  Paris  in 
1904,  a  heterogenous  center  of  artists 
practicing  various  styles.  He  established 
residence  at  8  bis  Rue  Campagne- 
Premiere  and  entered  Academie  Julian. 
(See  Lisa  Andrus'  essay  "American  Im¬ 
pressionism  and  John  H.  Trullinger",  The 
Legacy  of  John  Henry  Trullinger,  CCHS, 
1989.)  In  the  mid  and  late  1800s,  many 
American  painters  studied  and  met  at 
Academie  Julian.  The  most  well  known 
included  Willard  Metcalf  (1858-1925) 
and  John  Twachtman  (1853-1902),  who 
were  both  there  in  1 883.  Frederick  Childe 
Hassam  (1859-1935)  studied  at  Aca¬ 
demie  Julian  in  1886,  and  Fredrick  C. 
Frieseke  (1874-1939)  later  in  1898.  Wil¬ 
lard  Metcalf  is  interesting,  because  he 


was  very  successful  in  America  after  re¬ 
turning  from  Europe,  but  by  1917  he  was 
receiving  bad  reviews  for  "out  of  fashion" 
paintings,  and  in  1920  he  had  abandoned 
almost  all  impressionist  work.13 

Painting  Exhibited  in  Paris 

During  his  extended  stay  in  Paris 
(1904-1910),  John  H.  Trullinger  also 
studied  painting  at  Academy  de  la 
Grande  Chaumiere  and  Colarossi 
Academy.  In  1909  he  reached  what  he 
considered  the  height  of  his  artistic 
career:  he  had  the  portrait  of  his  wife. 
Lady  With  a  Parasol,  accepted  for  exhibi¬ 
tion  by  the  Paris  Salon,  La  Societe  des 
Artistes  Franqais,  and  the  painting  re¬ 
ceived  mention  in  the  Paris  press  for 
being  "entrancing". 

Return  to  Astoria 

Inl9lO,JohnH.T  rullinger,  with  Sadie 
and  Raymond,  returned  to  Astoria  and 
Portland.  The  Trullinger s,  after  their 
long  residence  in  Paris,  were  regarded  as 
quite  worldly  by  their  family  and  friends 
in  Astoria.  According  to  Mary  A. 
Spencer,  on  Sadie's  return  she  visited  her 
sister,  Elizabeth  Gilbert  Allen  (Spencer's 
grandmother),  bringing  with  her  a  pet 
monkey  that  would  climb  the  starched 
Irish  lace  curtains,  to  mixed  reactions. 
Also,  she  was  one  of  the  first  women  in 
Astoria  to  be  seen  smoking  cigarettes  in 
public. 

Portland  Art  Exhibit  and  Studio 

John  H.  Trullinger  had  a  solo  exhibit 
at  the  Portland  Art  Museum  in  1910,  and 
in  1911  he  opened  a  studio  in  Portland  in 
the  Commonwealth  Building.  He  was 
optimistic  about  his  ability  to  be  a 
successful  professional  artist  in  Portland. 
He  had  received  several  commissions  for 
portraits,  including  one  from  the  newly 
elected  Governor,  Oswald  West  (Gover¬ 
nor  of  Oregon  from  1911  to  1915).  Port¬ 
land  in  191 1,  with  a  population  of  212,290 
was  experiencing  a  "period  of  great  pros¬ 
perity  and  growth"  as  claimed  by  Mayor 
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Joe  Simon.  "Portland  was  the  second 
ranked  American  city  in  wheat  exports 
after  New  York.  Within  two  years,  it 
would  achieve  fourth  ranking  in  total 
exports."14 

Paul  Trullinger  and  Louise  Bryant 

Portland  also  during  this  period  had 
an  active  group  of  writers  and  artists;  the 
radical  bohemian  clique.  Many  mem¬ 
bers  of  this  group  lived  in  houseboats 
moored  on  both  sides  of  the  Willamette, 
about  three  miles  north  of  downtown 
Portland.  Included  in  the  houseboat 
colony  was  John  H.  Trullinger's  nephew, 
dentist  Paul  Trullinger  (1880-1957)  [son 
of  Albert  Perry  Trullinger  (1855-1915) 
and  Emma  Watt]  and  his  wife,  Anna 
Louise  Mohan  Bryant  (1885-1936).  Life  in 
the  houseboat  district  was  informal,  and 
when  people  wanted  to  prepare  a  meal 
they  would  just  walk  out  to  the  river 
bank  and  collect  driftwood  to  heat  their 
stoves.15  Both  Paul  Trullinger  and 
Louise  Bryant  painted  and  sketched. 
They  had  liberal  views  on  marriage,  and 
when  they  eloped  in  1909,  Louise  not 
only  kept  her  own  name,  but  also  her 
own  studio  in  downtown  Portland.16 

Louise  had  a  job  as  the  society  re¬ 
porter  for  a  Portland  weekly  called  the 
Spectator.  She  also  published  an  article 
about  John  H.  Trullinger  in  the  Sunday 
Oregonian  (1911),  where  she  highlighted 
his  success  in  Paris  and  described  John 
H.  Trullinger  as  having  a  charming  per¬ 
sonality.  "He  is  a  pleasant,  unassuming 
man  with  a  rare  dignity  and  a  quiet 
humor  and  not  the  slightest  trace  of  af¬ 
fectation  in  any  respect."17  Louise  posed 
for  a  portrait  by  John  H.  Trullinger,  and 
it  was  rumored  she  was  posing  in  the 
nude,  but  later  when  the  portrait  was 
exhibited,  Louise  was  in  a  formal  pose, 
fully  clothed  and  even  wearing  a  hat  and 
parasol.18 

In  December,  1915,  Louise  Bryant  met 
John  Reed  (1887-1920),  a  well  known 
New  York  writer  and  political  activist. 


who  was  back  in  his  hometown  of  Port¬ 
land  visiting  his  family .  In  January,  1916, 
she  left  Portland  and  Paul  Trullinger  for 
life  with  John  Reed,  in  Greenwich  Vil¬ 
lage.  Both  Louise  and  John  for  a  time 
dedicated  their  lives  to  the  1917  Russian 
revolution  and  the  overthrow  of  the 
Czarist  government.  John  Reed  after¬ 
wards  would  write  Ten  Days  that  Shook 
the  World,  which  is  considered  the  best 
eye-witness  account  of  the  revolution. 
He  died  of  typhus  in  Moscow  in  1920  and 
is  buried  at  the  Kremlin.  Louise  collected 
her  newspaper  reports  about  the  revolu¬ 
tion  and  wrote  Six  Red  Months  in  Russia. 
She  never  totally  recovered  from  Reed's 
early  death.  She  remarried  three  years 
later  to  William  Bullitt  and  continued  to 
work  as  a  journalist.  However,  the 
marriage  to  Bullitt  failed  six  years  after 
the  birth  of  a  daughter  Ann  Moen  (1924). 
Louise  by  this  time  had  developed  a  de¬ 
bilitating  disease  that  was  complicated 
by  alcohol  and  died  at  the  age  of  fifty-one 
in  Paris.  Later,  people  in  Portland  would 
often  criticize  Louise,  but  it  was  remem¬ 
bered  "that  the  late  Miss  C.  Louise  Gray, 
a  retired  schoolteacher  and  fellow  stu¬ 
dent  and  sorority  sister  at  the  University 
of  Oregon  would  always  say,  'Louise 
was  lovely;  she  was  more  sinned  against 
than  having  sinned.'"19 

Raymond  Trullinger,  Columnist 
Just  prior  to  Louise  Bryant's  and  Paul 
Trullinger's  separation,  John  and  Sadie 
Trullinger  (who  was  raised  a  Catholic) 
were  divorced.  Raymond  Trullinger 
(1895-1963)  went  to  Columbia  College, 
and  was  the  outdoor  columnist  for  The 
World  Telegram  and  Sun  in  New  York  for 
twenty-five  years. 

John  H.  Trullinger's  Later  Life 
John  H.  Trullinger  never  remarried, 
but  around  1916  he  established  a  resi¬ 
dence  with  Edna  Goodhue  (1887-1957), 
which  was  maintained  until  Edna's 
death. 
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(Right  to  Left)  Prudence  — ,  with  Edna,  Della,  Bess  and  Dorothy  Goodhue,  in  1920, 
"The  best  friends  I  ever  had."  — JHT  (CCHS  photo  #5837-00TR.) 


John  H.  Trullinger  continued  to  paint 
and  exhibit  paintings  in  Portland  with 
the  Oregon  Society  of  Artists,  at  the  Com¬ 
mercial  Club,  and  at  the  Fine  Arts  Gallery 
in  Seattle.  He  had  a  large  painting  hang¬ 
ing  in  the  Rainbow  Bar  and  Grill  in  the 
Morgan  Building  in  Portland.  But  im¬ 
pressionism  was  never  strongly  sup¬ 
ported  in  Oregon,  and  styles  of  painting 
changed  rapidly.  He  continued  to  paint 
landscapes  in  an  impressionist  style,  but 
he  believed  if  an  artist  wanted  to  be  a 
success  in  the  Northwest,  he  must  stay 
away  from  impressionism  and  paint  sub¬ 
jects  that  would  capture  the  true  moods 
and  atmosphere  of  the  Northwest.20 

The  first  four  years  of  the  depression 
(1929-1933)  public  acceptance  of  the  idea 
of  work  relief  became  widespread.  By 
October  1930  over  five  million  people 
were  unemployed  in  the  United  States. 
In  response  to  the  crisis  President 
Hoover  on  July  21,  1932  established  the 
Emergency  Relief  and  Construction  Act 
which  spawned  the  Works  Progress  Ad¬ 


ministration  to  furnish  work  relief  to 
destitute  people. 

In  1934  Trullinger  was  involved  in  a 
group  exhibition  of  Oregon  artists  who 
were  employed  by  the  WPA  (Works  Pro¬ 
gress  Administration,  or  Public  Works  of 
Art  Project,  as  it  was  called  in  Portland). 
Portland  was  head  of  Region  16,  com¬ 
prising  Oregon,  Washington,  Idaho  and 
Montana.  The  project  closed  on  April  28, 
1934,  and  represented  a  large  cross-sec¬ 
tion  of  artists.  An  exhibition  of  600  can¬ 
vasses  opened  at  the  Corcoran  Gallery  in 
Washington,  D.C.  on  April  24.  John  H. 
Trullinger  had  two  paintings,  titled 
Philosophy  and  Chlorophyl  Into  Gold  (loca¬ 
tions  unknown),  included  in  this  project. 

John  H.  Trullinger  believed  that  the 
Northwest  had  an  overabundance  of  in¬ 
spiration  for  a  painter  who  could  inter¬ 
pret  nature,  but  "would  fare  better  if  he 
were  satisifed  to  seek  his  patronage  else¬ 
where,  after  having  gleaned  his  inspira¬ 
tion  here."21  The  rewards  for  John  H. 
Trullinger  were  humble.  He  died  on 
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John  H.  Trullinger  in  later  life. 
(CCHS  photo  #5761-00TR.) 


August  26, 1960,  in  Multnomah  Hospital, 
unknown,  with  very  little  money.  He 
was  not  unaware  of  his  situation  when 
he  wrote,  "the  ordinary  painter  who  re¬ 
mains  in  Oregon  must  be  content  with 
modest  returns  and  a  limited  apprecia¬ 
tion.  If  he  is  wholly  unwilling  to  pander 
to  popular  fancy,  then  he  must  be  content 
with  infrequent  sales  of  his  work."22 
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Colorado  Midland  locomotives  came  to  Clatsop  County 


Lewis  &  Clark  Railroad 

By  William  Kaminsky 


IN  1887  THE  COLORADO  Midland 
Railroad  started  construction  at 
Colorado  Springs  on  a  standard  gauge 
line  through  the  Rocky  Mountains  to 
Grand  Junction.  It  would  be  65  miles 
shorter  than  the  narrow  gauge  Denver 
and  Rio  Grande  Railway.  The  Midland 
would  be  the  highest  railroad  in  the 
U.S.A.,  but  by  the  1890s  the  Rio  Grande 
was  to  convert  to  standard  gauge  and 
add  larger  and  faster  locomotives  to 
meet  the  competition. 

In  the  spring  of  1 91 7,  the  United  States 
became  involved  in  the  European  con¬ 
flict  (World  War  I)  and  the  railroads  were 
forced  from  a  philosophy  of  "put  as  many 
cars  behind  the  locomotive  as  it  can 
handle,  regardless  of  speed"  to  priority 
shipments  and  schedules  by  the  new 
United  States  Railroad  Administration 
(U.S.R.A.).  Shortages  in  labor  due  to  the 
defense  industries  and  enlistments  had 
drained  many  of  the  railroads  at  the  criti¬ 
cal  hour.  After  forming  the  U.S.R.A., 
President  Woodrow  Wilson  named  his 
son-in-law,  William  McAdoo,  the  Direc¬ 
tor  General.  During  March  of  1918,  Mr. 
McAdoo  sent  all  of  the  railroads  a  letter 
which  requested  them  to  take  inventory 
of  their  excess  locomotives  and  cars,  and 
to  state  the  amount  of  repairs  necessary 
to  get  these  into  operation  once  again. 
The  Colorado  Midland  replied  that  they 
had  twenty  obsolete  locomotives,  but 
needed  another  twenty  to  replace  them. 

Pacific  Northwest  Spruce 
needed  to  build  airplanes. 

One  of  the  new  instruments  of  war¬ 
fare  was  the  aeroplane  (as  it  was  then 
labeled).  Initially,  it  was  used  for  troop 
observation  over  the  front.  The  gather¬ 


ing  of  the  intelligence  data  was  to  be 
handled  by  the  Signal  Corp  of  the  Army. 
Designs  for  observation  planes  had  been 
investigated,  and  introduced  into  pro¬ 
duction  by  the  Army,  but  a  shortage  of 
wood  materials  was  holding  back  the 
manufacturers  from  going  into  full-scale 
production.  The  European  and  Japanese 
aircraft  manufacturers  were  already 
searching  the  world  over  for  the  woods 
best  suited  for  aeroplane  construction. 

The  Forest  Products  Laboratory  in 
Madison,  Wisconsin,  had  determined 
that  Sitka  Spruce  would  be  best  for  the 
greatest  proportion  of  wood  necessary.  It 
was  tested  for  resistance  to  holing  and 
splitting  by  bullets  in  four  different  direc¬ 
tions  in  regard  to  the  grain.  It  also  held 
the  best  ratio  of  weight  to  volume  to 
strength  of  any  of  the  woods  tested. 

In  the  early  days  of  aeroplane  con¬ 
struction,  the  eastern  aircraft  manufac¬ 
turers  had  used  Spruce  gathered  from 
forests  within  New  England.  However, 
the  long  pieces  of  "Aircraft  Quality"  Sitka 
Spruce  were  only  available  in  two  parts 
of  the  world:  within  the  interior  of 
Czarist  Russia,  and  along  the  coastal 
range  between  Alaska  and  California. 
Here  could  be  found  Spruce  trees  of  be¬ 
tween  100  and  200  feet  tall,  and  diame¬ 
ters  nearing  eleven  feet.  When  Spruce 
became  a  strategic  material,  the  other  na¬ 
tions  were  cut  off,  and  only  the  Signal 
Corp  would  be  then  able  to  gather  it.  The 
best  accessible  stands  of  the  necessary 
timer  were  between  Coos  Bay,  Oregon 
and  the  Olympic  Peninsula  of  Washing¬ 
ton.  Logging  companies  had  not  con¬ 
structed  any  camps  nor  figured  out  how 
to  remove  the  huge  sticks,  as  prior  to  the 
war  it  was  of  low  value.  Consequently, 
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the  aircraft  manufacturers  had  to  make 
their  purchases  through  standard  wood 
product  dealers. 

Origin  of  Spruce  Division 

Enter  Colonel  Brice  Disque.  The 
Colonel  was  brought  out  of  retirement 
from  the  Phillipines.  He  was  requested 
to  establish  a  department  which  would 
get  the  required  amounts  of  cut  Spruce 
to  the  eastern  aircraft  manufacturers.  In 
visiting  the  western  dealers,  he  found 
problems  all  the  way  from  locating  the 
Spruce  to  putting  it  into  boxcars  for  ship¬ 
ment.  To  get  Spruce  into  the  hands  of  the 
manufacturers,  the  Aircraft  Production 
Board  and  the  Spruce  Production  Divi¬ 
sion  were  formed.  Afterwards,  Disque 
was  placed  in  charge  of  the  legislation, 
such  as  the  Chamberlain  Commandeer 
Bill.  The  President  and  the  Army  were 
then  able  to  requisition  timber  and  tim¬ 
ber  products,  rights  of  way  and  logging 
equipment,  and  to  construct  and  operate 
logging  roads  and  sawmills,  and  to  enter 
upon  land  which  was  tied  up  in  courts  or 
had  vacant  owners,  in  order  to  "Get  the 
Spruce  Out". 

Disque  made  a  survey  of  where  the 
largest  and  readily  available  stands  of 
timer  were  and  what  it  would  take  to  get 
it  out,  what  personnel  and  facilities 
would  be  necessary,  and  how  long 
before  the  fist  piece  could  reach  the  east¬ 
ern  aircraft  manufacturers.  He  visited 
the  mills,  the  dealers,  the  owners,  the 
logging  camps,  the  outfits  and  the  logger 
himself,  and  made  personal  requests  to 
all  of  them.  He  was  able  to  incite  much 
enthusiasm  into  the  loggers;  however 
there  were  some  problems  to  be  worked 
out  first.  A  lack  of  a  unified  leadership 
began  to  plague  him.  Many  of  the  log¬ 
gers  belonged  to  the  Industrial  Workers 
of  the  World  and  complained  of  unequal 
pay,  poor  working  conditions  and  too 
long  of  hours.  The  I.W.W.  members 
were  reacting  with  strikes  and  some  sab¬ 


otage.  Disque  afterwards  met  with  the 
loggers  and  lumbermen  and  made  a  per¬ 
sonal  appeal  to  forget  their  differences, 
and  use  their  sense  of  patriotism  to  join 
his  new  "Loyal  Legion  of  Loggers  and 
Lumbermen".  It  was  not  received  with 
enthusiasm;  however  he  did  arrange  for 
a  unified  and  structured  payscale,  and 
then  an  eight-hour  day.  Recruiting  sta¬ 
tions  were  set  up,  and  many  of  the  more 
experiences  loggers  became  "officers"  in 
his  new  division. 

Spruce  Camps  and  Mills 

Camps  were  being  set  up  throughout 
Oregon  and  Washington  under  the 
direction  of  the  Signal  Corp.,  and  a  new 
Spruce  cut  up  mill  at  Vancouver,  Wash¬ 
ington  was  placed  into  operation  in  45 
days.  Another  was  under  construction 
in  Toledo,  Oregon  in  late  1918.  Trans¬ 
portation  and  handling  was  one  of  the 
big  problems  which  he  used  large  and 
knowledgeable  construction  firms  such 
as  Grant -Smith-Porter  Bros,  to  solve. 

Initially,  the  logs  cut  were  to  be  rived 
into  cants  and  then  hauled  via  truck  and 
donkey  engines  to  rail  sidings.  This  re¬ 
sulted  in  a  large  amount  of  waste  and 
lasted  until  the  heavy  rains  made  the 
roads  impassable  for  the  trucks  then 
used.  Since  the  Sitka  Spruce  grows  in 
small  groups  intersperced  throughout  a 
tract,  more  heavy  roads  and  railroads 
were  needed  than  for  conventional  log¬ 
ging  operations.  Roads  were  cut  into  the 
forests  and  were  built  to  all-weather 
standards.  Excavators  were  used  to  con¬ 
struct  drainage  swales  and  culverts.  The 
road  was  then  built  on  a  good  base  of  up 
to  two  feet  of  crushed  rock.  Railroads 
were  constructed  where  grades  and 
alignment  were  considered  acceptable. 
Thirteen  temporary  standard  and  nar¬ 
row  gauge  lines  into  the  woods  of  Wash¬ 
ington  and  Oregon  were  planned.  Some 
of  the  lines  were  only  mere  one  mile 
extensions  of  existing  lines.  However, 
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one  approaching  100  miles  in  length,  in¬ 
cluding  spurs,  was  planned.  One  of  the 
temporary  lines  built  near  Toledo  actu¬ 
ally  lasted  until  1960.  With  the  construc¬ 
tion  of  the  rail  lines,  larger  and  longer 
logs  could  be  removed  and  be  quickly 
sent  to  Vancouver.  The  Spruce  Produc¬ 
tion  Division  could  then  start  to  meet  the 
requirements  of  the  Aircraft  Production 
Board. 

Aircraft  Quality  Spruce 

Of  the  1.1  million  acres  of  Spruce 
available  to  the  Army,  only  about  15% 
was  considered  to  be  of  aircraft  quality. 
It  was  estimated  that  this  could  supply 
the  Aircraft  Production  Board  for  the  first 
eighteen  months.  After  that,  very  large 
sums  of  money  could  be  expended  on  an 
additional  3  million  acres  of  Spruce  in  the 
Western  U.S.A.  and  Alaska,  but  that 
supply  would  only  last  an  additional 
eighteen  months  after  which  all  the 
known  "Aircraft  Quality"  supplied  of 
Sitka  Spruce  in  North  America  would  be 
gone.  It  was  originally  planned  that  1 .4 
million  feet  of  Spruce  would  be  needed 
per  month  during  the  conflict.  The  ac¬ 
tual  amount  produced  at  the  beginning 
of  the  program  was  about  0.3  million  per 
month. 

The  typical  Curtis  JN-4,  Jenny, 
needed  about  2,000  feet  of  Spruce 
delivered  to  Vancouver.  After  it  was 
graded  and  rough  cut,  and  shipped  to 
one  of  the  Eastern  Aircraft  manufac¬ 
turers,  only  170  feet  would  be  used  for 
each  aeroplane.  About  8.5%  of  the  Spruce 
delivered  to  Vancouver,  actually  got 
used.  This  additionally  does  not  include 
any  left  in  the  woods.  All  the  wood  had 
to  be  free  of  knots  or  other  imperfections, 
have  a  certain  count  of  rings  per  inch  and 
the  grain  of  the  wood  had  to  be  almost 
perfectly  straight  with  no  waves  or  pitch 
pockets.  Vancouver  was  ever  expand¬ 
ing,  trying  to  find  places  to  store  the 
waste. 


Colorado  Midland  Called  to  help 
during  emergency,  and  fails. 

The  U.S.R.A.  in  Washington  D.C., 
while  designing  flow  patterns  for  traffic 
had  also  considered  the  Rocky  Moun¬ 
tains.  They  immediately  saw  that  the 
Midland  was  a  shorter  route  over  the 
Continental  Divide,  and  thus  assumed  it 
was  also  faster.  What  they  did  not  con¬ 
sider  was  the  poor  nature  of  the  roadbed 
and  equipment.  Overnight  the  U.S.R.A. 
told  the  Rio  Grande,  with  the  longer 
route,  that  traffic  routings  of  material 
from  the  Pacific  Northwest  would  now 
be  sent  via  the  Midland.  Other  than 
some  passenger  service,  the  Rio  Grande 
traffic  went  dry.  Their  men  and  equip¬ 
ment  were  sent  to  the  Midland  to  aid 
them  in  the  traffic  swell. 

The  Midland  soon  afterward  over¬ 
whelmed  with  business,  had  clogged. 
The  U.S.R.A.  seeing  this  bottleneck,  then 
ordered  the  Midland  to  cease  all  opera¬ 
tions  after  the  first  week  of  August,  1918, 
and  divert  their  traffic  to  the  Rio  Grande. 
It  was  then  further  requested  to  "aban¬ 
don  itself'  and  disperse  their  locomo¬ 
tives,  freight  cars  and  rails  to  other  rail 
lines  in  need  during  this  emergency.  The 
U.S.R.A.  was  so  powerful  that  it  could 
tell  a  310-mile  long  railroad  to  go  out  of 
business — "for  the  war  effort".  The  diver¬ 
sion  of  traffic  soon  clogged  the  Rio 
Grande  also.  Neither  railroad  could 
handle  all  of  the  traffic  by  itself.  After  a 
few  months  the  U.S.R.A.  realized  this, 
but  it  was  too  late.  The  men  and  equip¬ 
ment  of  the  Midland  were  already  gone, 
as  ordered.  This  became  the  largest 
abandonment  in  the  history  of  railroads 
in  the  United  States. 

Colorado  Midland  Locomotives 
Came  to  Clatsop  County 
Disque  saw  that  he  needed  a  few  loco¬ 
motives  right  away.  As  a  result  of  the 
short  questionnaire  sent  out  in  1918  by 
the  U.S.R.A.,  many  of  the  surplus  Mid¬ 
land  locomotives  and  cars  were  being 
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Lewis  &  Clark  Railway  locomotive 
No.  2  from  the  Colorado  Midland 
Railroad,  photographed  by  A.  M. 
Rrentis  in  the  Spring  of  1918  on 
Clatsop  County's  Spruce  Production 
Division  rail  line  #9.  (CCHS  photo 
276P,  #4778-601.) 

sent  to  eastern  railroads  to  help  them  out. 
A  few  of  the  thirteen  lines  established  by 
Disque  were  branches  of  existing  logging 
lines,  so  additional  lokeys  (as  the  loggers 
called  them),  were  not  necessary.  What 
he  needed  was  geared  and  older  locomo¬ 
tives  which  could  take  the  rough,  hastily 
laid  track.  During  the  search  for  equip¬ 
ment,  two  Colorado  Midland  locomo¬ 
tives,  noted  as  being  available  earlier  in 
the  month,  were  then  sent  to  the  new 
Lewis  &  Clark  Railroad.  They  would  be 
able  to  handle  the  track  just  like  the  Lima 
Shay  and  the  Heisler  geared  lokeys  al¬ 
ready  on  order. 

Disque  then  took  two  locomotives 
and  had  them  shipped  to  the  new  Spruce 
line  off  of  the  Spokane,  Portland  &  Seattle 
Railway  at  Camp  Clatsop.  This  was  near 


Seaside,  where  the  Lewis  &  Clark  Rail¬ 
road  (Spruce  Production  Division  line  9) 
was  being  constructed  by  Grant-Smith- 
Porter  Bros.  Some  of  the  Spruce  lines  had 
formal  names.  Two  Midland  locomo¬ 
tives  were  set  to  work  in  March,  1918, 
and  were  used  along  with  other  lokeys 
for  the  initial  startup  of  the  line.  These 
became  the  number  2  and  3.  Enginemen 
had  considered  them  to  be  good 
steamers.  However  they  were  coal 
burners,  and  that  creates  a  fire  hazard. 
The  Lewis  &  Clark  Railroad  was  sending 
10  to  12  trains  of  Spruce  to  Vancouver 
each  week. 

Mr.  H.  L.  Coffin  was  sent  along  with 
the  two  locomotives  as  a  messenger,  by 
the  Midland.  He  returned  to  the 
Colorado  Midland  and  stayed  until 
August,  when  the  Midland  went  out  of 
business.  He  attempted  to  locate  work 
on  the  Rio  Grande,  but  found  he  was 
blacklisted.  Unable  to  find  work  in 
Colorado,  he  returned  to  Seaside  and 
stayed  for  eight  years  working  in  the 
woods.  Thereafter  he  returned  to  work  in 
Colorado  for  the  Rio  Grande  until  the 
1940s,  when  he  had  his  name  removed 
from  the  blacklist. 

The  firm  of  Gifford  and  Prentis  of 
Portland  was  requested  by  the  Army  to 
be  one  of  the  official  photographers  of  the 
Spruce  lines  construction.  Mr.  A.  M. 
Prentis  came  to  Clatsop  County  during 
March  and  April  of  1918,  and  recorded 
photographically  some  of  the  early  con¬ 
struction  of  Spruce  Production  Division 
lines,  and  the  Lewis  &  Clark  Railroad. 
[One  of  his  albums,  of  Spruce  Production 
Line  9,  is  in  the  CCHS  Collections.]  They 
also  put  together  a  few  small  booklets  to 
document  the  construction  of  the  lines  in 
Washington  and  Oregon.  Locomotives 
number  2  and  3  are  shown  therein. 

Post-war  Fate  of 

Colorado  Midland  Locomotives 

With  the  signing  of  the  armistice,  all 
activities  of  the  Spruce  Production  Divi- 
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Originally  intended  to  become  one  of  the  lines  of  the  Spruce  Division,  the  Gales 
Creek  &  Wilson  River  Railraod,  another  logging  line,  didn't  get  under  way  until  after 
the  war  in  1920,  at  Glenwood.  It  came  under  control  of  the  larger  Spokane,  Portland 
&  Seattle  Railway.  The  Gales  Creek  &  Wilson  River  Railroad  purchased  two 
locomotives  at  the  Midland  auction.  During  the  early  1930s,  the  SP&S  determined 
the  Gales  Creek  line  was  unnecessary.  Gales  Creek  &Wilson  River  RR  No.  1  in  this 
photo  was  shipped  to  Astoria,  and  used  as  an  SP&S  switcher  for  many  years.  During 
a  night  in  1944,  the  night  watchman  let  the  water  run  low  in  the  boiler,  which  ruined 
the  firebox.  The  locomotive  was  hauled  to  the  SP&S  yard  at  Vancouver,  and 
scrapped  in  1945.  Astoria  was  host  to  the  last  operational  Colorado  Midland  loco¬ 
motive  in  the  United  States,  a  part  of  the  railroad  which  gave  itself  to  help  out  during 
the  nation's  needs  in  World  War  I.  (H.  L.  Berry  photo,  William  Kaminsky  collection.) 


sion  stopped  overnight.  Men  and  equip¬ 
ment  were  sent  to  Vancouver  for  dis¬ 
charge,  or  reassignment.  The  majority  of 
the  locomotives,  freight  cars,  donkeys, 
skidders  and  other  equipment  were  sold 
on  the  spot,  or  at  a  large  auction  held  at 
the  Vancouver  mill  during  1919. 

What  was  left  of  the  Colorado  Mid¬ 
land  was  in  financial  trouble.  There  were 
no  locomotives,  and  unable  to  operate 
because  of  the  U.S.R.A.  action,  it  was  sold 
at  auction  in  Colorado  Springs.  The  local 
equipment  dealers  snapped  up  the  usea¬ 
ble  locomotives,  and  a  previous  owner 
bought  a  portion  of  the  right-of-way.  At 
the  close  of  1918,  the  Colorado  Midland 
was  no  more,  except  in  memory.  It  gave 
its  entire  self  to  help  with  the  war  effort, 
and  in  passing  helped  the  Clatsop 
County  loggers. 


One  lokey  stayed  with  the  Lewis  & 
Clark  Railroad  after  it's  sale  to  private 
interests.  The  other,  the  two  spot,  went 
to  Vancouver  in  1919  for  the  Spruce  Pro¬ 
duction  Division  auction.  The  three  re¬ 
mained  in  Clatsop  County  for  years.  The 
Saddle  Mountain  Logging  Company 
Railroad,  a  Crown- Willamette  Com¬ 
pany,  was  its  final  owner.  No.  3  was 
scrapped  at  Crown  Camp,  near  Seaside, 
in  1935. 


Author  William  Kaminsky  of  Grand  Terrace, 
California,  visited  the  Heritage  Museum  archives 
to  see  the  Gifford  and  Prentis  album,  and 
graciously  agreed  to  share  his  research  by  writing 
this  article.  He  is  presently  researching  all  of  the 
Spruce  Production  Division  lines  and  the  logging 
lines  of  Clatsop  County  for  a  later  and  larger 
publication.  He  would  enjoy  hearing  from  anyone 
who  may  have  worked  on  these  lines,  or  anyone 
with  information  and  photographs. 
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